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FIGHTING THE 
| NATION’S 
COSTLIEST 
FLOOD 











Above the Flooded River. Poised a few feet above the swirling 
flood, a telephone repairman tests a cable on a bridge between 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri, while his 
companion uses a walkie-talkie to co-ordinate repair work. In 
other places, telephone men were forced to take to boats. 





From the flooded sections of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma have come stories of 
the loyalty, skill and courage of telephone 
people in one of the Nation’s worst floods. 


Many returned from vacations to help. 
In one town, a single radio appeal for former 
operators brought twice as many as were 
needed. Hundreds of trained telephone 
people from other states were rushed to the 
scene to help their fellow workers. 


Once again the Western Electric Company 
— the Bell System’s manufacturing and sup- 
ply unit — proved its value in an emergency. 








Meeting the Emergency. Telephone people not only worked val- 
iantly to restore service but to keep it going. Dikes were thrown 
around telephone offices. Switchboards raised above rising wa- 
ters. Emergency power plants set up. Mobile radio telephones 
rushed to towns where telephone offices were washed out. 


By plane, fast freight and truck it rushed 
millions of feet of cable and wire, telephones, 
switchboards and other needed equipment. 


No one can tell when or where such emer- 
gencies will occur, but the Bell System has 
to be ready and able to handle them when 
they happen. That means financially able as 
well as physically able. 


This points up again that it takes a finan- 
cially strong telephone company, with a 
strong supply organization like Western 
Electric, to give the Nation the service it 
requires. 


Flying to the Flood Front. 


Part of one hundred Long 
Distance operators who 
were flown from NewYork, 
Louisville and Chicago to 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
where a flood of calls fol- 
lowed the flood of waters. 
With traditional Bell 
System speed and team- 
work, they pitched in to 
help at busy switchboards 
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Message Center 








Service Record Sleeve .. . 
Dear Sir: DIVISION ry) 


“ane | Oe 
RANK 


BATTALION Tae 
COMPANY 


PLATOON 


I offer the following in reply 
to the letter Badges by IstLt 
William J. Davis in the June, 
1951 GazeTTE. 








If we are going to have a 





patch system, let’s go all the 





anon SQUAD 
way, as indicated in the enclo- Fipe 
; TEAM 
sure. 
OVERSEAS 
The following advantages BARS 
“R" FOR 
would accrue: RESERVE 
a" IN GOLD, 
1. Eliminate two pages of REGULAR 


the Service Record Book 

with resultant saving in 

money, paper and man- 
hours. 

(a) Page three would no longer be necessary as transfers 
would be indicated by sewing on the right arm the 
patches no longer applicable. 

(b) Page four could be eliminated by averaging Con- 
duct and Proficiency; if above 5.75 use gold-thread 
stitches on the sleeve. 

2. Military police could tell at a glance where a man be- 
longed; thus aiding law enforcement and discipline. 

3. Instead of going on liberty and getting into trouble, 
endless hours could be spent in ripping off and sewing 
on patches, especially upon transfer. 


4. The entire supply department would thrill to the in- 








Each month the GAzeTTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











crease of several thousand small items. 

5. By application of the patch system, Marines could again 
take their place among the more colorful (uniform) 
fighting men of the world. 

As shown, the hashmarks would be carried in the hand for 
obvious reasons. Gloves should be carried in the other, thus 
making more difficult the habit of running the hands into the 
pockets, elbow deep. 

The salute as prescribed would be obsolete. The new salute 
would be a jaunty flicking of the cap visor, with the gloves 
adding a certain debonair touch to “our boys.” 

Not shown, but indicated is the “pouch, patch, individual, 
M-19-1952” to be carried adjacent to the “kit, medical, 
jungle, individual,” to hold extra patches for immediate trad- 
ing purposes. 

Needless to say, I feel that it is enough to be a Marine and 
wear the Globe and Anchor. 

“Captain of Marines” 


We Are Marines .. . 


Dear Sir: 

Having been a rifle platoon commander in Korea, I write in 
answer to the letter on Badges by IstLt W. J. Davis in your 
June issue. 

A Notre Dame ballplayer does not proclaim “I am the 
offensive back” or “I am the defensive back” but instead, 
“I’m on the Notre Dame team.” We, as Marines, are not 
of the Ist Div or the 2d Div, but above all else—we are 
Marines. Once again we call to mind that battle proven term 
“teamwork.” Our Marine Corps has, of necessity, built it- 
self upon this term. 

At the Chosin Reservoir in North Korea, Mr Davis’ divi- 
sion runner, 15 miles in the rear suddenly found himself a 
frontline trooper. When the challenge was made it was met 
in such a manner as to write another chapter in the glorious 
history of our Corps. Many an artilleryman became an 
infantryman, many a cook took up a BAR and there was no 
grumbling such as “But, Lieutenant, I’m a cook” or “I’m a 
quartermaster.” There was, instead, the swift moulding of 
a rifle platoon. 

A Marine field officer of TTU Pac—not even a part of the 
division—, who left his “safe area in the rear” to meet the 
returning Marines, was captured even though he had no 






























| What every industrial executive should know about 
MICROWAVE 


1. 1931, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation became the world 
pioneer—the first to beam man’s voice through space by microwave. Today microwave 
has become the fastest growing communications system for spanning mountains, 
swamps, rivers and other natural barriers without costly wire 
lines—a system that is virtually immune to storm damage. 
And today I T&T is still the recognized leader, with its greatly 
advanced “pulse time multiplex” method of microwave trans- 
mission. If your ccmpany is planning to set up, expand or 
replace its own cross-country communication system, look first 
to PTM microwave. This versatile, flexible, new method 
provides for multiple speech channels, unattended telegraph, 
telemetering, remote control and other signaling. PTM 
microwave is available through Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, an IT&T manufacturing associate. 


—r.f 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 
For information on microwave communication systems, address: Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 





IT&T engineers successfully demon- 
strate first voice transmission by micro- 
wave, Calais to Dover, March 31, 1931. 
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special badge. Had these men been segregated by lack of 
badge, they could have loudly proclaimed their specialty, and 
rights to a hearsay war, but no, they were and are— 
MARINES. 

I call to mind -he statement made by a regimental com- 
mander of the Korean campaign, “Infantrymen have no 
priority for being shot at.” A great part of our reputation 
as the world’s best is built around the fact that all Marines 
are fighters, and each individual Marine is capable of qualify- 
ing to fulfill his basic reason for existence—that of the 
infantryman. 

Never before have I heard Mr. Davis’ term “fighting, front 
line Marine,” but all the world is familiar with the renowned 


title “The Fighting Marine.” So be it. 


W. J. NuierscHMann, 
IstLt, USMC 


Badges—On Second Thought . . . 


Dear Sir: 

Recently I read a letter in the Gazette calling for a special 
badge or patch to be worn by Marine combat infantrymen. 
I completely agree with the writer that there is 2 tremendous 
difference between front-line and rear-echelon duty. 

However, on second thought, I believe the idea is not a 
good one. In the public eye all Marines are supposed to be 
trained and ready for combat. We aim at having our NCOs 
and officers combat experienced. The Marine Corps tradition 
is pride in fighting. So let’s not drive a cleavage between 
those Marines who have been assigned to the firing line and 
those “in the rear with the gear.” 

I personally prefer the powerful but quiet dignity of Marine 
“greens” without the blazing pennants flown on Army uni- 
forms. I’m willing to share whatever glory I may have ob- 
tained from my time on the lines with those few Marines not 
so assigned. It’s better that the public continue to admire all 
Marines, not just those with special badges or patches. 


Harries-CLicHy PETERSON, 


IstLtr, USMCR 
Provisional Commands .. . 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to offer my comments on Maj Simmon’s ar- 
ticle, Three Up And None Back, in the May issue of the 
Gazette and especially on LtCol Nihart’s letter in Message 
Center of the June issue commenting on the proposed “Penta- 
army.” 

It does not seem practical to establish at a corps or army 
‘level this five-sided organization unless the proposed head- 
quarters is very fluid in composition. Here in Korea there have 
been instances of corps made up of from two to five divisions 
depending upon the mission required of the command. In the 
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advance there have been times when the terrain or the develop- 
ing battle situation has made it mandatory that divisions be 
switched rapidly from the command of one corps to that of 
another in closer contact with the threatening situation. A 
rigid corps or army T/O of five units would not seem to 
answer many of the tactical questions that arise in close con- 
tact with the enemy. 

Perhaps the colonel’s idea of a five battalion division could 
be expanded to a division of from seven to nine battalions? 
It would be a command that would be more in keeping with 
the present scope of command of a division and it would allow 
for more flexibility within the division in setting up combat 
teams or combat commands to meet the requirements of 
various objectives. An expansion on Maj Simmon’s idea would 
be for regiments to be formed of separate companies, pro- 
visional task forces being formed within the regiments—utiliz- 
ing as many units as were necessary to carry out the assigned 


mission. 


Paut G. Martin, 
Cpl, USMC 


Munroe Effect .. . 


Dear Sir: 

Catching up on some back 
reading the other evening, I 
came on Sgt Charles E. Gore’s 
interesting piece in the July 
Gazette on Possibilities of the 
Antitank Rocket. I was par- 
ticularly interested in his re- 
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mark that “a Mr Munroe... 





accidentally discovered the 
‘shaped charge’ principle of ex- 
plosives” that made possible our bazooka. Your readers will 
be interested to know that Munroe made his discovery in the 
course of research that provided improved ammunition for 
both the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Charles E. Munroe graduated from Harvard in 1871. After 
three years on its faculty he went to the U.S. Naval Academy 
as Professor of Chemistry. During his twelve years at the 
Academy Munroe’s writings on the chemistry of explosives 
laid the foundation for naval research that eventually pro- 
duced modern powder. 

Munroe left the Academy in 1886 to become chief chemist 
at the U. S. Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, Rhode Island. 
There, in 1888, he noted the principle of the shaped charge 
which has been known since as the Munroe Effect. Ex- 
periments he started at Newport that were carried out by his 
successors at the Torpedo Station produced the first practical 
smokeless powder for naval guns. 

Before Munroe left the Torpedo Station in 1892, he also 
started work on smokeless powder for shoulder weapons. Its 
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A new Microline instrument, Model 555 
Klystron Signal Source, is an extremely well-regulated power supply. 
It features a continuously adjustable beam supply from 250 to 3600 
volts. In addition, a reflector. power supply is continuously variable 
from 0 to 1000 volts, and a control electrode supply is continu- 
ously variable from 0 to 300 volts. The versatility of this signal source 
permits operation of low voltage as well as high voltage klystrons. 


Several types of modulation are provided with this instrument: sine 
wave at 60 cps, 0-300 volts peak to peak; saw tooth wave con- 
tinuously variable from 600 to 1050 cps, 0-300 volts peak to peak with 
15 microseconds decay time; and square wave continuously 
variable from 600 to 1050 cps, 0-300 volts peak to peak with 5 micro- 
seconds maximum rise and fall time. A modulation selector switch 
on the front panel permits external choice of type of modulation. 


Write our Special Electronics Department for further information on 
Model 555 as well as other Microline instruments. 


sein 


= : erent NECK, NEW VORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN « LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATILE | 
um ‘CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTO., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 














USABLE KLYSTRONS WITH 
MODEL 555 SIGNAL SOURCE 


2K22 
2K25 
2K26 
2K28 
2K29 
2K33 
2K39 
2K41- 
2K42 
2K43 
2K44 
2K48 
2K56 
2K57 





3K23 
3K27 
7078 
723A/B 
726A,B,C 
QK-140 
QK-141 
QK-142 
QK-143 
QK-159 
QK-226 
QK-227 
QK-246 
QK-269 





QK-277 
QK-289 
QK-290 
QK-291 
QK-292 
QK-293 
QK-294 
QK-295 
QK-306 
6 BL6 
6 BM6 
SRX-16 
X-12 
X-13 
X-21 





GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


_ DOLVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
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perfection on the eve of our Spanish War provided effective 
ammunition for the Navy’s Lee .236 calibre “straight-pull” 
rifle; a piece that embodied a simplified bolt action worked 
out in 1892 by IstLt Harry K. White, USMC, who had been 
a naval cadet during Munroe’s years at the Naval Academy. 

If you print this letter, please send the check to the Forrestal 
Fellowship Fund, c/o The Superintendent, U.S. Naval Acade- 
my. The Forrestal Fellowship grew from an interest in basic 
military research among some of Professor Munroe’s successors 
on the Academy faculty. Sixty years from now it may have 
added as much to our national strength as have the shaped 
charge and Professor Munroe’s other contributions. 


W. H. Russetr 


No Heckling Here... . 





Dear Sir: 

I would like to put a Ist endorsement on LtCol W. F. 
Prickett’s article Let’s Stop Heckling the Troops—Forwarded, 
recommending approval. Everything he says is true and 
then some. 

As to the terrible nuisance of having to carry a bag full 
of cards to be able to use the PX, commissary, Officers’ Club, 
hospital, and to drive an automobile on a base, something 
definitely should be done at once. Of course the ideal would 
be to accept as proof the man’s Armed Forces Identification 
Card. 

If this simple system is not possible, I would like to 
recommend a system similar to that used by the U.S. Air 
Force at Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. The 
system is to issue one card called a Privilege Card. This 
card is issued to a man stationed on the base and to his 
dependents by the provost marshal. It is good for (1) 
Entrance to the base, (2) Motor Vehicle Operator’s Permit, 
(3) Exchange, (4) Commissary, (5) Theatre, (6) Officers’ 
Mess, plus permission to use the facilities of another base 
located near by. 

The various activities that the card is authority for are 
numbered. When a holder is not entitled to use certain of 
the activities the corresponding number is blocked out on the 
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card, signifying that the card holder is not entitled to use 
this activity. 
H. M. Wetman, Jr., 
LtCol, USMC 


Nor Here... 


Dear Sir: 

I’d like to add my “Amen” to LtCol W. F. Prickett’s arti- 
cle Let’s Stop Heckling the Troops. 

Let me point out that my last two reportings to duty have 
been refreshing. 

At the Naval War College I went to two offices. First, the 
secretary’s (adjutant) where I received, filled out, and had 
returned to me all permits necessary, including my auto- 
mobile license. Upon arriving at the paymaster I received 
my back pay immediately. My ozders were endorsed, claims 
were filled out, and I received dependents’ travel allowance 
in a total elapsed time of about 10 minutes. 

At Pearl Harbor, you and the family go to one office, 
register the car, and have your pictures taken. Each of you 
receives a “Privileges Identification Card” good any place for 
any activity, including medical treatment. This includes privi- 
leges at commissaries and post exchanges of other services. 

I toss this in to show that improvement can be made in 
other localities. 

There’s one question I can’t answer, though. If we relax 
the checkoff list and honor a signed statement, who will lock 
up the people that leave a post indebted to the government, 
with “borrowed” equipment from the athletic storeroom, and 
leave their public quarters like pigstys? 


R. A. McGrt, 
Col, USMC 


Command Never Lost... 


Dear Sir: 

In your generally excellent presentation on the Inchon 
Landing (Gazette, July, 1951) there is a basic error—an 
error of the sort which Marines should scrupulously avoid in 
the interest of preserving the proper and effective command 
relationships in amphibious operations. 

On page 31 the monograph accurately states “. . . command 
status and responsibilities for the assault landing were . . . 
vague and confusing . . .” This is certainly true: 7th’ Fleet 
and X Corps orders were deficient in this regard. Never- 
theless, the paper proceeds (on page 32) to fall victim itself 
to the vague, improper, and dangerous verbiage found in the 
“vague and confusing” documentation, by speaking of the 
passage of “control of landing force troops” from the Attack 
Force Commander to the Landing Force Commander when the 
latter was “ready to assume comand. . .” 

Every Marine should know and should stress at all op- 
portunities the fact that a Landing Force Commander never 








New regulations ... more AIR Travel! 


No W, no favor- 


ites among carriers! 
Latest Military Reg- 
ulations make “‘sat- 


More direct routes, 
5-times-rail speed 





... takes hours, not 
days .. . helps the 
Military get things 
done. 


isfactory service”’ 











the only considera- 








tion. Hence, more 
use of Scheduled 
Airlines ... 








Cuts costs of meals, 
per diem allow- 
Reduces man-hours ances, stay-overs 
of travel 80% or 
more ... gets in- 
dividuals or large 


groups on the job -~< 


... saves 4 out of 5 








traveltime Pay 
Dollars. Yet Air 
fares (with meals 
included) are often 
lower than rail- 


fast, refreshed. 


pullman! 





saves Manpower saves Money 





Today’s Travel is Air Travel 


INSURANCE! . . . Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 


m Scheduled Airline OF THE US.A 





ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS EASTERN AIR LINES PIONEER AIR LINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 


BONANZA AIR LINES 


ROBINSON AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS INLAND AIR LINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


| 
| EMPIRE AIR LINES | 
| | 
| | 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
| I 
| | 
| - | 
| | 


FRONTIER AIRLINES 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHWEST AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 
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PROTECTION 
TO FIT 
OFFICER’S NEEDS 


Stockade and blockhouse 
would once have been ade- 
quate protection. In battle 
today they would be use- 
less. An officer in such a 
fort would be as vulner- 
able as he is with life 
insurance containing a war 


clause. 





United Services supplies officers, only, world-wide 
coverage without restrictions — Life insurance for 


their specific needs. 


NOW—$10,000.00 of Life Insurance available with 
NO WAR CLAUSE 


Write to your service company for details—NOW 


United Services Life Insurance Company 
1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


In Uniforms, Suits and Accessories 


We have tropical shirts, pants, ties, covers, 


overseas caps, and emblems for enlisted Marines 


Complete Marine Corps swords now 
available for immediate delivery 


Uniforms made to measure with 


delivery from three to thirty days 


Since 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 


Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 


Marine Outfitters Exclusively 

















is relieved of command of his troops at any time during the 
sequence of phases of the amphibious attack. The change of 
relationship which the monograph undertakes to portray re- 
lates solely to responsibility for the conduct of operations 
ashore, and has no connection in any sense with command of 
any element of the Landing Force. When the Landing Force 
Commander signifies his readiness to assume responsibility 
for the conduct of operations ashore and for the accomplish- 
ment of all the missions related thereto he becomes answer- 
able thereafter directly to the Expeditionary Troops Com- 
mander (in this case CG, X Corps) and his relationship with 
the Attack Force is terminated. 

No Attack Force Commander ever commands any Landing 
Force, except through the commander of that Landing Force, 
Inchon records notwithstanding. 


V. H. Krutax, 
Col, USMC 


Pegasus A Good Target... . 





Dear Sir: 

A newcomer to the rugged sport of Korean hill climbing, 
I am nevertheless and already in hearty agreement with 
LtCol Robert E. Collier’s idea (Pegasus, July Gazette) 
that field commanders need a suitable “reconnaissance mount.” 
In terrain where rifle companies may be separated by as much 
as an hour’s falling-and-climbing time, the reconnaissance and 
control problems are terrific. When Col Collier speaks of 
“mental barriers” against wider use of helicopters, however, 
I feel that, (1) his article was written some time ago, before 
reports from the field began to come in, or, (2) he has not 
had access to such reports. In at least one regiment of the 
Ist Mar Div, assignment of missions involving reconnaissance 
is normally and quickly followed by requests for observation 
aircraft for the use of all possible commanders, down to and 
including company commanders. Obviously, in many situa- 
tions neither the time nor the aircraft is available, but the 
principle is there and well established. 

And, as for the Old Man being disturbed “but not 
driven to the breaking point” should a helicopter land in 
front of his tent, I can assure you that Old Men through- 
out this division are, on the contrary, frequently quite dis- 
turbed when helicopters they’ve asked for fail to land in front 





























Baggage moves with the men 


=Wwithout extra cost .ce 





USE THE RAILROADS= 


America’s Only 





Transportation System 


@ The big baggage allowance—150 lb. per man 
in the baggage car, plus personal gear of each man in : 

coach or sleeping car —is just one more reason why 
Train Travel is First with the Services. 


@ To move one man or thousands, the railroads 
provide fast, dependable transportation... 
direct from point of origin to destination. 





@ It’s a saving to the military to move men and 
equipment by rail... over America’s only 
COMPLETE transportation system. 

Ask your local railroad military representative. 


The Military Committee of the 


Railroads 
My 


of the United States i 4 f WA Si 


: ? $ 
of Ws. ‘oalies NS 
IPA’ fF, I 
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COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


. 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS TO 30% 


Complete, low cost auto- 
mobile insurance... Pro- 
tection against loss from 
bodily injury and proper- 


Covers everything per- 
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of their tents. In fact, I feel sure that most of them would 
like nothing better than to have a helicopter tethered in 
front of their tents at all times. 

Without going into such problems as maintenance (pres- 
ently 20 hours maintenance per one hour of flight time), I 
feel, however, that Col Collier’s ideas, while commendable, 
involve employment of helicopters beyond practical limits. For 
one thing, helicopters are not normally employed in front of 
the lines because of their obvious vulnerability to enemy fire 
of all calibers. Where OYs and L-19s collect plenty of bullet 
holes, a copter, particularly with brass at the helm, would 
be a poor risk. Also (and this is admittedly fanciful), 
picture your ’copter-borne commander sallying forth with his 
reconnaissance party only to encounter a similarly-rigged but 
hostile reconn party. The ensuing situation, what with its 
probable pistol duels, exchanges of insults and dirty looks, 
and general confusion, would have its interesting aspects but 
would hardly be conducive to effective scouting. Col Collier, 
of course, takes note of such matters in his article and suggests 
that terrain analysis and training would provide sufficient 
security. I’m not sure I follow him, but it would seem to me 
that neither map study nor training could appreciably protect 
helicopters once they arrived in the vicinity of disputed ter- 
ritory. 

Finally, while I am definitely in favor of almost any sub- 
stitute for my feet when it comes time to move, I am not 
yet tired enough to want to ride all the time when my people 
are walking. 


Houston _ STIFF, 


LtCol, USMC 


Weapons vs. Ice Cream... 











Dear Sir: 

Austerity and Victory by Col Banks in your August issue 
is alone worth the “price of admission.” His experiences dur- 
ing the past year with the Ist Service Bn have led him to 
some thoughts on logistics which I doubt he had during 
WW II as an infantry company and battalion commander. 
It’s all in the point of view. 

However, aside from that snide remark, I say that he 
speaks truth. Col Marshall’s A Soldier’s Load and the Mo- 
bility of a Nation should be required reading in all service 











schools, speaking of the tremendous service and supply prob- 
lem for our Armed Forces. : 

Streamlining our combat units is not enough, though we 
can lighten the individual’s load, something which the Marine 
and soldier does quickly anyway in combat. We must also 
streamline our way of thinking, though the pressure of in- 
dustry and “pie in the sky” advertisements will make it 
difficult. 

Somewhere, I heard the slogan, “Nothing is too good for 
the boys,” implying all should have steaks, beer, and ice- 
cream daily, with an issue of comic books, guitars, and fur- 
lined gadgets for all. It seems to work for those in the Zone 
of Interior only. Another interpretation of the slogan could 
well te that it means a higher chance of survival in combat 
for each individual. It seems to me that this could be done 
with better weapons and equipment, designed for the purpose 
of better efficiency in training and combat. Perhaps our 
weapons and equipment were so designed, but sometimes doubt 
has arisen. Another way of ensuring a higher chance for 
survival is along Col Banks’ line of reasoning, to insure that 
our troops are trained for “austerity and victory.” They must 
be able to operate in small units, they must be adaptable to 
every possible sort of diet, they must be able to walk. For 
an item of diet, I recall a lamb carcass left by a ship’s crew, 
which stayed on the dock at Tulagi with no one wanting it. 
Apparently, it was anyone’s for the taking. (Incidentally, I 
didn’t want it either, but I learned my lesson in the follow- 
ing months.) 

Most men receive a better diet in the service than they did 
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outside it, although few will admit it. I am reminded of a 
recent incident where a general received a letter from a 
Congressman, wherein a complaint was registered that the 
troops did not receive enough blackeyed peas. A check of 
the Master Menu would also show that the boys from Boston 
did not get enough brown bread and baked beans. I assure 
you both are palatable, but you won’t hit everyone’s likes 
at one time. The idea is to keep men healthy and able to 
fight, not to crowd the MSRs and dumps with men handling 
goodies, which get less and less as they go forward, when 
ammuniton, weapons, fuel, and men are needed at the front. 

When the front line troops are out for rest and reha- 
bilitation, ensure them the best available. If they can’t have 
it then, no one should. 


R. K. Miter, 
Col, USMC 


Housewife? Belly Band? .. . 


Dear Sir: 

After reading the Gazette for the last few years without 
comment, I finally have to contribute my two-cents worth. 

While reading through the list of articles to be taken over- 
seas during WW I, as listed in the letter of LtCol J. P. 
Wilbern in the August Gazette, I was mentally eliminating 
the things that I would not take overseas now. That is, I was 
eliminating them until I came to “l—Housewife.” .\t first 
I thought it a mistake, secondly I thought it was an insert to 
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see if anyone would catch it, and third I thought that I now 
knew what they were speaking of when they said “Now in 


the old Corps—” 

However, Webster’s unabridged came to my aid by listing 
the meanings for “housewife” in the following order: 

1. The mistress of a family; the female head of a family. 

2. A hussy. 

3. A little case or bag for needles, thread, scissors, pins, 

cloth for patching. 

The last definition cleared my mind of the connotation 
meant by the official memorandum at that time. 

However, number two, Webster was of no help in defining 
the term “belly band.” It comes close to saying it is a belt by 
defining it as “a band that passes around or scross the belly.” 
Is it or was it a belt? 

To add to IstLt William J. Davis’ letter Beating the 
Elements in Korea, C rations were also heated by placing 
them in a can of water on a fire where a fire could be burned, 
and near a stream where water was available. This kept the 
contents from burning on the outside with a frozen ball in 
the middie. For the most part, the dry ration became the most 
valuable. The fruit can, due to its size and shape, could be 
kept in one of the many layers of clothing, or was eaten 
frozen. Mallen field ranges were used in making coffee and 
cooking soup and C rations as explained above. Their burners, 
I understand, were not too good. 

In regard to vehicles, the 3d Battalion, 7th Marines was 
fortunate enough to have a weasel, that went all the way to 
Yudam-ni and back to Hungnam, that was used for starting 
our other vehicles either by towing them or using jumper 
leads off its battery. The weasel did not need to be run dur- 
ing the night for it started easily each morning. The weasel 
had approximately the same proportionate amount of anti- 
freeze as our other vehicles. 

To add to the already known facts about our cold weather 
gear, i.e. our shoe pacs etc.; the parka, the cut of the parka, 
or the shape of the parka needs to be revised, for after wear- 
ing it only an hour or so your back feels like you were carry- 
ing a jeep. The parka “hangs” on your back, and the weight 
of the parka is not distributed on your shoulders. The wiser 
men got parkas that were a little large for them and it acted 
as a blanket when you stopped. The parka could be a little 
longer to take care of the area between the boot top and the 
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bottom of the present parka, having the front capable of 
being buttoned back, as is the present parka, to provide easy 
walking. 
E. D. Stone, 
IstLt, USMC 


Ep: The belly band referrea to in LtCol Wilbern’s letter 
was made of flannel, about 10 inches wide, and was worn 
next to the skin to protect the wearer against colds, colic, 
and chills. Its modern counterpart can be found in any 
baby-wear shop. 


Time and TIME... 


Dear Sir: 

LtCol R. C. Hiatt’s Security Through Confusion was very 
well written and certainly “hit the nail square on the head!” 
Granting that the newspapers aren’t exactly conducive to tor 
secrecy, the least that Marine commanders can do is to permit 
only the dissemination of information that is necessary and re- 
quired to maintain routine duties in their respective organiza- 
tions. To insure adequate measures in this respect, it seems 
advisable to allow enough time before’ a certain operation or 
troop movement is to take place so that the prospective individ- 
uals with their orders are giveis enough time (at their present 
duty station) to set their civilian affairs in order before carry- 
ing out their mission. In this manner, security is at least main- 
tained to a degree. 

May I add a bit of opinion to W. C. Barrett’s Book List 
Too Military by saying that it would also be to a Marine’s 
credit to avail himself of news periodicals not usually supplied 
through line organizations. I suggest that, if a Marine wants 
to keep abreast of the times to the fullest, he should read at 
least an issue of Time bi-weekly, as well as his daily news- 
papers (if available, of course). In this manner much is 
accomplished, for the Marine is simultaneously learning to 
absorb important current events plus gaining an insight into 
the use of new words to strengthen his vocabulary. All this 
would tend, in some cases, to be pretty conducive to advance- 
ment; at least its supplemental value cannot be underestimated. 
Lt Barrett’s article was well written. 


C. L. SKELLEY, Jr., 
oSgt, USMC 














Soldiers Must Obey .. . 
Dear Sir: 


I enjoyed reading Lt Henzel’s Stalingrad Offensive (Aug, 
Sept Gazette), and should like to submit the following com- 


ments on the article: 


(1) Henzel’s description of the campaign and death throes 
of the German Sixth Army was excellent. 

(2) There is a danger in considering Stalingrad as the pivotal 
act of WW II. At least it ought to be kept in its proper 


historical perspective. 


Stalingrad was not the act by 
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which Hitler cast the German nation into the abyss of 
defeat. It was only the manifestation of irrevocable er- 
rors which were evident long before. Hitler’s gravest 


mistake lay in his failure to appreciate that Britain was 
his prime objective and his consequent turning of his line 


of operations from West to East. This error probably 
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(3) 


(4) 


stemmed from his (and his Supreme General Staff’s) 

lack of understanding of sea power in modern war. 
Hitler’s first blunder in Russia was in attempting the 

same form of strategy (annihilation) against her that 


he had used against the West. His aim should have 


been to exhaust Russia, primarily 
by getting at her oil. Instead he 
first 
campaign of annihilation. Hav- 
ing failed there he attempted to 
hold a deep winter line. This 
for all practical purposes fin- 
ished him, ie., he exhausted 


himself. 


I think also we (the Allies) 
ought to take part of the blame 


aimed at Moscow in his 


for having removed Germany so 
thoroughly as the great East- 
West block. At the very time 
the Sixth Army was dying, we 
came forth with the policy of 
unconditional surrender 


One last point. In his comments 
on Hitler’s control over his gen- 
erals and a whole nation, leading 
to eventual disaster, Lt Henzel 
says, “Soldiers, though servants 
of the state, dare not allow them- 
selves to become puppets of the 
state and in the end destroy the 
This 
contains the seeds of a danger- 
ous philosophy. Who is to judge 
the point at which disaster is 
imminent? If the soldie: 


very people they serve.” 


sees 
disaster should he do any more 
than advise the leader? If the 
leader says go ahead and fight, 
should the soldier not go ahead? 
I say he should. There must 
have been times when George 
Washington’s subordinates fore- 
saw disaster. What would have 
happened if all had followed the 
path of Benedict Arnold? 


Frep E. Haynes, 


Maj, USMC 
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Marines prove new assault tactics — 
Early in September a fleet of big ten-place HRS Sikorsky 
helicopters flew an entire company of battle-ready U. S. 
Marines to an important objective atop a 3,000-foot 
mountain peak in Korea. In this single action—first of 
its kind in the world—helicopters abruptly and dra- 
matically introduced revolutionary tactics in warfare 
over difficult terrain. 

The entire operation, including the landing of 228 
fully-equipped Marines, ammunition, almost nine tons 
of food, and the laying of telephone wires back to com- 
mand headquarters, took just four hours. By foot travel 
it would have required at least two days of mountain 





climbing, and during such a period, the enemy might 
have jeopardized the success of the whole operation. As 
it was, the Marines were dug in and ready by the time 
the first enemy shot came’ over. 

This achievement in actual combat was the pay-off 
for almost four years of training and research by Marine 
Corps planners, and of even more effort by Sikorsky 
engineers and technicians. And it established the heli- 
copter as a tactical weapon of first rank . . . reason 
enough why today Sikorsky engineers are hard at work 
developing even more advanced helicopter designs to 
meet the increasingly important military and civilian 
tasks of the future. 


SIKORSKY “SY? AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Notes on Our Authors 


When David Duncan 
snapped this picture, Ma- 
jor (then Capt) Francis I. 
Fenton commanded B Co, 
Sth Marines. Fifteen days 
earlier he was the Com- 
pany ExO and won the 
Bronze Star for his part 
in the Changallon Valley 
action, which he writes 
about on page 48. 

Francis Fenton enlisted in the U. S. Marine 
Corps the day after the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
served 11 months as an enlisted man, was made a 
2dLt, and joined the Marine Parachute Regt, over- 
seas. 

In 1944, Major Fenton returned to the US and 
he and the newly-commissioned Missouri moved out 
into the stream for their first tour of sea duty, 
remaining together until the end of the war. 

After the war, he went to Quantico for the 
Junior Course. From Quantico he joined the 2d 
Mar Div at Camp Lejeune, where he served as S-3 
of the 2d Bn, 2d Marines and coached the 1948 
baseball team. 

Later in 1948, Major Fenton took the Army’s 
Mountain Warfare Course at Carson, Colorado and 
then was transferred to Camp Pendleton. In July of 
1950, he sailed for Korea with B Co, 5th Marines. 

At present, Major Fenton teaches tactics to Basic 
School students at Quantico. 








__ “ 

Col G. C. Reinhardt, the co-author with LtCol 
W. R. Kintner of Sea Power: Base of American 
Policy (October GAZETTE), has had a varied career 
in Army engineer and logistical commands. A 
graduate of MIT in 1924, the colonel attended the 
Engineer School in 1926 and the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces in 1949. At present he is a 
member of the faculty of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. 

During WW II he commanded an engineer com- 
bat group from Normandy to the Elbe. After the 
war he was Engineer, Berlin Command and G-4, 
Ist Prov Logistical Command. The colonel has 
been awarded two Legions of Merit and an Army 
Commendation Ribbon. He has written extensively 
for the various professional military magazines. 


The Dead End of Am- 
bush Alley, (page 38) is 
the result of one of the 
varied experiences of Ist 
Lt Charles R. Stiles dur- 
ing 11 months service in 
Korea with the 3d Bn, Ist 
Marines as adjutant and 
rifle platoon leader. Lt 
Stiles had over seven 
years as an enlisted man during and after WW II, 
serving primarily as NCO-in-Chg, Ist Sgt, and Sgt 
Major of various aviation units in the Pacific and 
in the States. 

In 1948, Lt Stiles attended the Basic School and 
upon graduating became an instructor. He sailed to 
Korea as a member of the Ist Mar Div after serving 





on a Mediterranean cruise as a machine gun platoon 
leader in the Ist Bn, 6th Marines. 

He holds the Bronze Star with “V,” Letter of 
Commendation, and two Purple Hearts which he re- 
ceived for wounds in the Korean fighting. 





___ Ga 
IstLt Nicholas A. Canzona gathered most of 
the material for Reflections on Korea, (page 56) 
during the nine months he commanded an engineer 


platoon in Korea. In that nine months he saw 


action at Pusan, Inchon, Seoul, and the Chosin 
Reservoir, and came back to the States wearing a 
Silver Star. 

He was born in Chicago and graduated from 
Chicago’s DeLaSalle High School in 1942. He then 
went to St. Mary’s College and Notre Dame, and 
graduated from Cornell. (The Navy V-12 program 
was responsible for all the transfers.) 

IstLt Canzona became a 2dLt in 1946 and began 
his career in the Pacific: Midway first, and Pear! 
Harbor after that. 

In 1948, he joined the 2d Mar Div and went 
to the Mediterranean in 1949 with the 2d Marines. 
Also, though he didn’t put ~ + 
it in the questionnaire, he 
played bang-up football 
on the Camp Lejeune 
team. 

Lt Canzona is now 
with the Industrial Dept., 
MCDofS, Philadelphia. 
























® “FIREFLY SIX, THIS IS 
Arson One Four—we're get- 
ting mortar fire on our posi- 
tion. Position — northeast 


section Seoul, repeat — northeast.” 











“Wilco Arson One Four—on the way—Firefly Six out. 
A féw minutes later: “Firefly Six, this is Arson One 
Four. I can hear you coming our way. Blink your lights. 








Okay, you’re on course. Target is just beyond the road 
in front of you, 300 yards left of the big fire to your 









north.” 
Antiaircraft tracers flicked around the plane and 
the lieutenant switched his lights off. There were several 




















large fires in the vicinity. Just which one the forward 
air controller referred to was impossible to determine. 
This could be dangerous because friendly troops were all 
over the place. The pilot called the forward air con- 
troller; “Too many fires, Arson One Four. I will orbit.” 

The Marine FAC thought rapidly. The mortars on the 
ridge ahead were at it again, lobbing them into the Army 
troops he was assigned to work with. He pressed his 
microphone ‘button. 

“Wait one, Firefly. I'll get some white phosphorus 
to mark for you—out.” 

The pilot waited, circling through the blackness over 
the position he had now located by the fires in the 
vicinity. A few minutes later his earphones crackled: 
“WP on the way! This is Arson One Four, Firefly. 


Sorry, they didn’t let me know in advance. Out.” 
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The pilot swung his head 
from side to side hoping to 
catch the telltale puff of 
white smoke on the torn earth 
below him. There! He saw it, but he was too far away 
to get there before the wind carried it away. He shoved 
the throttle forward and flipped his arming switches. 
Maybe, just maybe he could sight in on it in time. The 
Tigercat swooped downward from 5,000 feet gaining 
speed, springing to the attack, but as the pilot tried to 
steady the thinning smoke in his sights, he knew it was 
too late. He couldn’t be certain. Reluctantly he flipped 
the switches to “safe”. 

However, from the 2,000 feet at which he leveled, he 
could see the ridge where the mortars were dug in and 
hard at work. He banked around and made another dry 
run, talking it over with the forward air controller. 

The pilot learned that the FAC was satisfied with his 
runs, but that the ridge was surrounded on three sides 
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by United Nations troops. He was familiar with the ter- 
rain now, and decided he could better attack by making 
his runs parallel to the ridge rather than at right angles 
to it as the controller had directed. The controller agreed 
that the new angle of approach would be safer for the 
troops on the other side. " 

On his first run parallel to the ridge the controller told 
the pilot, IstLt Charles F. Baldwin, USMCR, that he 
actually was able to see the plane, for the first time, as 
it passed in front of the moon, 

Lt Baldwin was sufficiently squared away now to be- 
gin firing. He flipped his switches on again, and adjusted 
his electric sight. When all was ready he pushed the big 
fighter’s nose over and screamed downward in a 30- 
degree dive. Two rockets flashed downward in converg- 
ing paths to explode brilliantly and destructively on the 
hill top. Baldwin never saw them hit. He was carefully 
easing his nose up in a shallow bank, literally flying “by 
the seat of his pants“—he had been temporarily blinded 
by the blazing white flash of the rockets as they exploded 
earthward from beneath his wings. 

Repeatedly the lieutenant attacked. When his rockets 
had been expended he laced the ridge top with explosive, 
20mm cannon fire, and when he and his Tigercat had 
done their worst, he circled once more and listened. 

“No more mortars. It’s sure quiet around here. Thanks, 
and come back any time,” was the message he received. 
To the lieutenant back in military harness only a little 
over six weeks, this brief accolade from the FAC was 
better than a medal. Grinning, he headed for Kimpo. 

Can such close air support be effective at night? 
Marine pilots in Korea who have been providing it since 
the early phase of the Pusan perimeter claim emphatically 
that it can be done. 


#@ Isir wortH IT? Marine controllers who came out of 
the Chosin Reservoir area with the lst Mar Div probably 
will tell you they think it is. At least they asked for it 
repeatedly on the way out—and they got it whenever it 
was humanly possible to give it to them, despite the fact 
none of the pilots concerned had had any previous ex- 
perience except that gained in iormer trials in Korea. 

In the last war Marine night-fighter pilots were con- 
cerned chiefly with intercepting night-flying, Japanese 
fighters and bombers. Adopting techniques developed by 
the RAF in the Battle of Britain, they prowled the dark 
skies from Guadalcanal through the Central Pacific and 
the Philippines to the shores of the Japanese Empire, 
proving as they went along to be effective weapons for 
dealing with the defense of the “vertical flank.” 

But little thought had been given, until the Korean 
war, to supporting ground troops during those after-dusk 
hours which are regarded by many, who have fought the 
fight against North Korean and Chinese alike, to be the 


most vulnerable. 
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By night as by day the all-purpose Corsair performed its 
usual brilliant job in support of Marine ground forces 





The first Marine night fighters over Korea flew from a 
Japanese base. They were Corsairs, and they struggled 
off the strip with two tons of lethal ordnance to main- 
tain a nightly two-hour vigil over the hard-pressed troops 
who were attempting to hold the Pusan perimeter against 
further advance of the North Korean divisions. 

These radar-equipped, single-engine fighter-bombers 
did a magnificent job, but they had to feel their way, 
literally, in everything they did. Primarily, they were 
designed as high-performance night interceptors. They 
became concerned, in the absence of aerial opposition, 
chiefly with the welfare of the troops on the ground, who 
soon learned that when one was overhead the Communist 
artillery remained quiet. This was the first lesson. 














The Tigercat, a later arrival over the Korean battle lines, 


found nighttime to be, ideal for its bombing-strafing runs. 





The Marines flew the only single-engine planes over 
embattled Korea after dark. They flew and are flying the 
only night fighters in Korea. It’s not an easy job. The 
pilot is his own aerologist, radar operator, gunner, 
bombardier, radioman, and navigator. He’s a busy man. 
The tricky weather of the Korean peninsula is tough 
enough in daylight, but the night fighters have seldom 
missed a night. One squadron flew over 2,000 hours in 
one month to establish a new after-dark record, at least 
for Leatherneck squadrons. 

In the beginning of the Marines’ night close-support ef- 
forts in Korea, it was a simple matter of two armies fac- 
ing each other across a broad expanse of white sand 
which marked the course of the sluggish Naktong river. 
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Everything to the north of the line was fair game to the 
roving air warrior—everything south was verboten. 

Pilots became highly proficient at dive bombing Com- 
munist artillery flashes and knocking the batteries out of 
commission. The enemy soon learned to suspend opera- 
tions when the planes could be heard overhead. The 
Eighth Army controllers requested the fighters to stick 
around even after their ordnance was expended—the 
enemy artillerymen had no way of knowing there were 
no more explosives available to the pilot overhead, and 
would remain quiet. 

No closely coordinated effort was required between 
controllers and pilots with the easily visible Naktong 
marking the front lines. Later this all changed. The 
controllers and pilots worked out new tricks to meet 
various conditions. One pilot dive-bombed the “X” 
formed by tracers from two widely-displaced machine 
guns, both sighted-in over the target which was in defilade. 

To keep the artillery and mortars silenced, pilots soon 
learned if they were out of bombs, rockets, and ammuni- 
tion, to harass the enemy by simulated attacks, by 
changing the propeller pitch to sound like a simulated 
attack, and by making sudden changes in speed, course, 
and altitude. 

They outfoxed the enemy by refusing to be enticed into 
attacking fake artillery flashes which were “too orange- 
colored,” and ignoring white phosphorous charges ex- 
ploded by the enemy to confuse the flyers when friendly 
troops were using it to mark targets. They also learned 
that, in a night fire fight, it was a simple matter to pick 
the enemy strong points and eliminate them. 

Pilots began experimenting with flares, bomb loadings, 
and ammunition ratios to increase their efficiency and 
destructiveness. Rockets, despite their psychological effect 
upon the enemy, were abandoned by most pilots fairly 
early in the campaign because of the blinding effect upon 
the pilots and the almost total lack of suitable rocket 
targets. It was found that too many tracers in the gun 
belts had a similar effect, so fewer were used. Fragmenta- 
tion bombs were thought to be more effective than gen- 
eral purpose ordnance. 


#@ A squapron of F7F Grumman Tigercat night 
fighters joined the lst Mar Air Wing at Kimpo and its 
pilots began adding to the lore which rapidly was jelling 
into incontrovertible evidence in favor of a 24-hour, tacti- 
cal air offensive. 

The Tigercats, although delivered too late to participate 
in the last campaign of WW II, were nicely adapted to 
Korean night operations. Their twin engines and separate 
radar operator took much of the strain off the pilot. 

By the time the war had passed Wonsan, and that strip 
became available to the lst Mar Air Wing, the night 
fighters had worked out a practical technique and had 
gained the confidence of the Marine controllers so that 
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there was little hesitation on the part of the infantry in 
requesting night tactical support. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the pilots’ efforts from 
Wonsan occurred at Kojo, southeast of the bay city. The 
Marines were located on high ground and along the 
beach between it and the Japan Sea. The enemy was dis- 
posed on the next ridge inland and in the houses in the 
draw between the two ridges. Mortars were giving the 
Leathernecks a bad time. The pilots were fairly familiar 
with the terrain, and experienced no difficulty in unleash- 
ing their destruction upon the houses and the correct 
ridge. 

What was perhaps the first “mosquito” controlled night 
fight in the history of aerial warfare was launched suc- 
cessfully from Wonsan in support of troops meeting heavy 
opposition near Majon-ni some 20 air miles inland to the 
west of the airfield. An Army artillery observer was 
directing the fighters to the target exactly as is done in 
daylight operations, and the results were reported as 
highly satisfactory. Unfortunately the operation was 
marred by a serious accident. After landing at Wonsan, 
the observer inadvertently walked into the whirling pro- 
peller of the little liaison plane and was critically injured. 


® THE WITHDRAWAL of the Ist Mar Div from Hagaru 
to Koto-ri produced one of the best night tactical attacks 
in the book. The main body of the convoy was stopped 
by a roadblock between the two frozen towns. The 
enemy was within 200 yards of the road on each side and 
were bringing mortars and machine guns to bear on the 
column. Capt A. K. Clark, one of the controllers in the 
convoy, called for air support. He was answered by Capt 
Alden McBarron who was flying a_ radar-equipped 
Corsair. There was a 1500-foot overcast over the entire 
area which prevented McBarron from climbing high 
enough to dive bomb in the usual manner. 

The controller, realizing the limitations confronting 
the pilot, chattered constantly, bringing Capt McBarron 
in over his position in a manner similar to that employed 
by ground-approach controllers using radar to “see” the 
plane. The flyer turned his lights on to assist the con- 
troller, but he himself was forced to fly on instruments 
owing to the limited visibility. 

Finally, the pilot was able to see the column by the 
light of several burning trucks. “You're right over me,” 
reported the controller. From that reference point, by 
using the blazing trucks as land marks, Capt McBarron 
made a strafing run on the enemy position to mark it for 
the controller. “That’s the spot” was his receipt for 
proper orientation. 

The pilot circled sharply and returned in a shallow 
glide to release his bomb directly upon the target. Now 
familiar with the terrain, he returned again and again 
until he had used everything he had to silence the posi- 
tion. “I couldn’t miss,” he said, “I had the lay of the 











land figured just right, but I was worried about Clark. 
All the time he was directing me from his open jeep he 
was exposed to mortar and machine gun fire.” 

Providing substantial tactical support at night under 
extremely adverse conditions has been tried repeatedly 
in the Korean conflict with no special indoctrination of 
pilots, and has proven successful in the majority of cases. 
It is interesting to dwell upon what really could be done 
to provide support to the infantry on a 24-hour basis if 
special weapons and techniques were developed and em- 
ployed in practical demonstrations by combined air- 
ground demonstrations. 

Pilots are emphatic in their claims that with better 
communications, particularly on the part of the controllers 
who are often hampered by weak, battery-powered sets, 
and with more training on the part of the infantry and 
the airmen, there is little excuse to offer why night air 
support cannot be brought up to the level of similar day- 
light operations. 


@® ONE NEcEssity of effective after-dark close support 
is thorough familiarization with the terrain by the pilots. 
Marine squadrons scheduled daylight flights over Korea 
to familiarize their pilots with the topography when- 
ever they knew in advance which sector would be as- 
signed them at night. This, necessarily, restricts the 
area in which each pilot can operate successfully, and 
is dependent upon the individual pilot’s memory capacity 
for land forms, elevations, and relationships of rivers 
and roads. The success of the Chosin night operations 
is attributable to the fact that night fighters were work- 
ing around the clock daily in support of the division, 
and knew the terrain thoroughly. 

Any aids employed by the ground forces are ap- 
preciated by the pilots. So far radio, white phosphorous, 
artillery, and flares have been used to good effect. Still 
to be proven are electronic devices which may or may 
not provide the final answer. Lately in Korea, large 
flare planes have been used. Of the transport type, they 
illuminate whole areas for hours on end, disclosing 
enemy positions and truck convoys which the fighter- 
bombers attack almost at their leisure. On the south side 
of the Han river, when the enemy held the north bank, 
huge searchlights swept their ridge lines, pinning the 
Chinese down and although not used for the purpose, 
providing excellent illumination for night air attack. 
Both of the latter devices have their obvious dis- 
advantages, but until a definite, coordinated system of 
night close air support can be developed, they must be 
considered as _ possibilities. 

The Korean war has provided us with a new means 
of using air as a weapon. It remains for the tacticians 
and technicians to exploit its use in the future. It is to 
be hoped that Marine aviation will continue the project 
it has begun so well. US # MC 
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@ IN THE EARLY HOURS OF 28 NovEMBER 1950 THE 
thermometer dropped to 20 degrees below zero in the 
Yudam-ni area, the farthest advance of the lst Mar Div 
west of the Chosin Reservoir. The ground was covered 
with snow and ice, and a knife-edged wind of 25 knots 
slashed across the bleak plain surrounded by frozen 
mountains. 





Marine weapons were not always the same old reliable 
friends at this temperature. The moving parts of car- 
bines and BARs often failed to function. The base plates 
of mortars warped or cracked. The pins of grenades 
stuck in an emergency. Even the howitzers no longer 
spoke with the same authority, for it sometimes took the 
105s several minutes to return to firing position after a 
discharge. 

Iron and steel might balk in the paralyzing cold, but 
there was no respite for the flesh and blood of the Ist 
Mar Div. These Leathernecks, muffled to the eyes in 
parkas, wearing shoe pacs and mittens, were fighting for 
survival against the great counterstroke of eight Chinese 
Communist divisions in the X Corps zone. 

The isolation of the lst Mar Div was increased by the 
retreat of the Eighth Army, following the failure of the 
“end the war” offensive launched by all UN forces in 
Korea on 24 November. Next day the Chinese struck 
back by surprise, having infiltrated in large numbers 
through the mountains and into the wide gap between the 
Eighth Army on the west and X Corps on the east. When 
the II ROK Corps disintegrated on the Eighth Army’s 
right flank, other units were forced to begin a withdrawal 
which left the Marines exposed to the full fury of the 
new enemy blow, the counterstroke of the 28th. 

But there was one consolation. If the Ist Mar Div 
was the most exposed of all major X Corps units, it was 
also the most prepared. With the 3d Inf Div scattered 
over a wide area to the south, the 7th Inf Div almost as 
dispersed to the north, and the 1 ROK Corps far away 
along the coast, only the Marines were relatively con- 
centrated. 

This: concentration was not owed to any happy coin- 
cidence. It was largely the work of MajGen Oliver P. 
Smith, CG of the Ist Mar Div, and his staff. For on 
26 October, at the height of the Wonsan administrative 
landing, the division had been given a mission northward 
to the border of Manchuria simultaneously with a mis- 
sion southward to block the escape of defeated North 
Korean remnants.' This meant that the first objectives 
of the Marines in Northeast Korea were Hamhung and 
Kojo, 118 miles apart. High-level planners anticipated 
little opposition, since G-2 reports indicated that organ- 


1An article in the October GAZETTE was devoted to the Wonsan 
landing and Ist Mar Div missions of the following month. 








By Lynn Montross 
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In cooperation with the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, the GazetTe herewith presents another 
in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine opera- 
tions in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers of the 
Historical Division, these articles are based on available 
records and reports from units in Korea. Also to be treated 
in this series: 

The Hungnam Evacuation 
Anti-Guerrilla Operations in South Korea 
The Drive to the 38th Parallel 

Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. 
Articles of the length to be used in the GAzeTTE, more- 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be sought, and these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that GazeTTE readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefore, for 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you 
can make available, to the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 











ized NK resistance had been nearly destroyed by the 
coordinated September offensive of X Corps at Inchon- 
Seoul and the Eighth Army in southern Korea. And 
though the reports recognized the possibility of Russian 
or Chinese Communist intervention, the danger was not 
considered imminent. 

These assumptions proved to be premature, for Gen 
Smith soon had virtually two separate wars on his hands. 
While RCT-1 dealt with formidable NK numbers in the 
southern sector, RCT-7 was advancing in the north to- 
ward the first American clash with the invaders from Red 
China. The Marines won such smashing victories in both 
encounters that by the middle of November only minor 
enemy contacts were reported in the X Corps zone. Ele- 
ments of the 7th Inf Div were pushing toward the Yalu 
Riyer almost unopposed, while I ROK Corps advanced 
up the coast nearly to the border of Manchuria. 

At this time, before the 3d Inf Div took over in the 
south, Gen Smith had troops both at Majon-ni and 
Hagaru, 149 road miles apart. Other Marine units, in- 
cluding tankmen and artillery doubling as infantry, were 
widely dispersed on a variety of blocking and protective 
duties. 

It was fortunate for the lst Mar Div that the com- 
manding general viewed the situation realistically, despite 
the confidence of American newspapers that some of the 
troops would be “home by Christmas.” As early as 15 
November he was concerned about his open left flank, 
separated by a gap of 80 miles from the Eighth Army on 
the west. Security appealed to him more than haste in 
the mission to the border, and he pulled his units to- 
gether until the entire division was concentrated from 
Chinhung-ni to Hagaru, a distance of 21 miles. 
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These preparations did not come a moment too soon. 
Infiltrating CCF divisions, marching by night and hiding 
by day, were even then shunning combat while massing 
to deal a decisive surprise blow. When they struck on 
the 25th to shatter the Eighth Army offensive, the 5th 
and 7th Marines were sent by X Corps orders to attack 
west of Yudam-ni for the purpose of relieving the pres- 
sure. The Leathernecks gained 1,500 meters on the 27th, 
but it was too late to save the Eighth Army from dis- 
aster. It might have been too late for the Marines to 
save themselves if their concentration had not been com- 
pleted within the past 48 hours. 

With the lack of high-level enemy sources, it can only 
be conjectured as to why CCF generals hurled their 
strength against the most concentrated and battle-hard- 
ened division of X Corps. No doubt the wide open left 
flank of the Ist Mar Div invited attack from enemy forces 
driving a wedge between the Eighth Army and X Corps. 
But it is also probable that 
the tenuous MSR entered in- 
to the equation. THIS withdrawal . . . 

Soon the eyes of the world 
would be fixed on this 56- 
mile stretch of dirt road 
twisting through the moun- 
tains of Northeast Korea. It 
was not merely the main sup- 
ply route, it was the only one 
—the lifeline for thousands 
of Marines out at the end of 
a strategic limb. The first 
35 miles, from Hamhung to enemy. 
Chinhung-ni, were covered 
by a narrow-gauge railway 
as well as a road making a 
comparatively gradual as- 
cent through a broad valley. Supplies had to be trucked 
from the Chinhung-ni railhead onward, and the road 
climbed 2400 feet in the 10 miles “over the hump” to 
Koto-ri. Vehicles could proceed only in single file at 
times, along a trail hugging the sides of the mountains, 
with a precipitous drop on one side and a cliff on the 
other. The last 11 miles, from Koto-ri to Hagaru, were 
not as difficult, though flanked by mountains offering 
ideal sites for road blocks or ambushes. 

The necessity for maintaining this lifeline limited Gen 
Smith’s concentration. Thus while the 5th and 7th Ma- 
rines were operating out of Hagaru, he assigned the 
three battalions of the 1st Marines to defensive positions 
along the MSR—1/1 at the Chinhung-ni railhead, 2/1 at 
Koto-ri, and 3/1 at Hagaru. These moves could not be 
completed until the late date of 26 November, owing to 
delays in the relief of the regiment. And by that time 
X Corps orders made it necessary to send the other two 
infantry regiments forward to Yudam-ni. 
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will become an epic in the 


annals of the Marine Corps. Seldom, if ever, have 
Marines been forced to battle against comparable 
odds. The enemy in overwhelming force was on all 
sides, necessitating determined attacks to the front 
to clear the way, resolute rear guard actions to 
keep the enemy from closing in, and flank protec- 


tion to guard the trains and the wounded in the 
center of the column. Step by step, the division 
fought its way for a distance of thirty-five miles, 
always against unremitting pressure from the 


MaJGEN OLIVER P. SMITH, 
CG lst Marine Division 





Curiously enough, three CCF prisoners gave their Ma- 
rine G-2 questioners an accurate preview of the enemy 
plan. Concealed CCF divisions, they asserted, would 
avoid battle until the main Marine column had been 
drawn into a maximum forward movement. Then the 
decisive effort would be directed against the MSR for 
the purpose of cutting off and enveloping the column as 
it reacted to pressure from the rear. 

Astonishing as it may seem that CCF enlisted men 
should have a grasp of command decisions, the enemy 
attack developed along those lines in the early hours of 
28 November. While the 5th and 7th Marines were be- 
ing assailed in the Yudam-ni area, the MSR was cut in 
their rear between Yudam-ni and Hagaru, and between 
the latter point and Koto-ri. 

Anticipating enemy intentions, CO 7th Marines had 
sent Fox Co, reinforced by a HMG section and 81mm 
mortar section, from Hagaru to Sinhung-ni on the after- 
noon of the 27th with a mis- 
sion of protecting the 4,000- 
foot mountain pass on the 
road to Yudam-ni. Capt Wil- 
liam E. Barber, who had re- 
connoitered the position, set 
up a 360° perimeter near the 
summit of a hill command- 
ing the route about a mile 
west of the pass. The early 
hours of darkness passed 
quietly. Then at 0200 the 
Chinese launched the first of 
the night attacks that were 
to keep Fox Co surrounded 
and in continual peril for five 
days. No attempt at surprise 
was made by the enemy, 
who came on with automatic weapons and grenades, And 
though the CCF strength was estimated at two companies, 
it seemed to be constantly kept up by reinforcements in 
spite of heavy casualties. 

Fox Co had a six-hour fight for survival in the early 
morning hours of 28 November. Once the pattern of 
enemy attack had been established, Capt Barber shifted 
his heavy machine guns to cover the draws which chan- 
neled CCF efforts. Meanwhile the artillery FO called in 
fires from Hagaru. | 

The 240 Leathernecks on the hill were contending 
against cold as well as superior enemy numbers. Holes 
could be dug only with difficulty in the frozen soil, and 
low temperatures caused tne 3.5-inch rockets to missfire, 
due to incomplete burning of the propellant. 

The Chinese came on repeatedly within 40 yards to 
throw concussion grenades which exploded with more 
sound than fury. The Marines were also bombarded with 
shouted invitations in the English language: “Hello, 











Americans, surrender! We won’t kill you! Come and get 
your warm gear!” 

One enemy penetration endangered the CP and indeed 
the whole perimeter. A rifle platoon was inundated by 
sheer human tonnage and one of the machine guns lost. 
But the Leathernecks recaptured the weapon and restored 
their lines by a desperate counterattack. So hot was this 
fight that only four men of the platoon came out without 
a scratch. 

At 0800 the Chinese had enough. They withdrew to 
surrounding heights and contented themselves with long- 
range sniping. Marine losses, as listed by 1stSgt Charles 
B. Dana, amounted to 20 killed, three missing, and 54 
wounded. The latter were removed to warming tents 
near the crest of the hill, but a helicopter attempting to 
evacuate the worst cases was driven away by CCF small- 
arms fire. 

A radio message from CO 7th Marines at 1430 in- 
structed Capt Barber to hold 
tight until reinforcements 
could be sent. Late that af- 
ternoon an air drop of food 
and ammunition was 60 per 
cent effective. And at dusk 
the beleaguered Leathernecks, 
already reduced a third by 
battle and frostbite casual- 
ties, prepared for another 
Chinese attack. 

This was no petty local 
fight, affecting only the small- 
est of the lst Mar Div’s po- 
sitions. The fortunes of the 
largest were directly con- 
cerned—the position held at 
Yudam-ni by two reinforced 
regiments, the 5th and 7th 
Marines plus support troops. 
They, too, had been in_a battle for survival throughout 
the early hours of the 28th. They, too, were cut off and 
surrounded by superior numbers, and their chances of 
rejoining the rest .of the division depended on Fox Co 
protecting the key mountain pass. 

The deserted town of Yudam-ni, badly battered by air 
strikes, occupied a plain at the water’s edge on the west 
side of Chosin Reservoir (Map 1). Three valleys, ex- 
tending like spokes from this strategic hub, formed a 
passage for roads leading to the west, southwest, and 
northwest through surrounding mountains. 

The 2d Bn of RCT-5, after advancing on the 27th, dug 
in for the night on level ground astride the road in the 
northwest valley. The 3d Bn was in support, a mile and 
a half to the rear, and the Ist Bn farther back in reserve. 
Meanwhile RCT-7-(less two companies) was deployed 
on high ground commanding the road in the southwest 
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Truck bogs down in snow on road south of Koto-ri. 
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valley (Map 1). 

Enemy attacks, beginning before midnight, reached 
their climax between 0200 and first light. The extended 
lines of RCT-5 and RCT-7 beat off a succession of as- 
saults delivered at several points simultaneously by enemy 
groups ranging from company to battalion strength. Rear 
areas were no more immune than advanced positions, 
since the enemy had infiltrated from three directions. 

Thus the attack on 2/5 was soon followed by an equal- 
ly determined effort against 3/5, a mile and a half to 
the rear. In both instances the Chinese struck at the 
junction between extended companies, and service per- 
sonnel had to fight at close quarters as infantry to save 
the two CPs from being overrun. Counterattack even- 
tually restored both positions, but it was nip and tuck 
for several hours. Even 1/5, far back in reserve, was 
under assault from Chinese who seemed to be every- 
where. Some of the Charlie Co veterans were “old China 
hands,” and they replied to 
surrender invitations with 
insults in the enemy’s own 
tongue. Bullets proved to be 
more convincing, for RCT-5 
was hard-pressed. 

Meanwhile,*the three bat- 
talion sectors of RCT-7 were 
also being overrun. How Co 
of 3/7, driven from Hill 
1402 by vastly superior num- 
bers, retook the position in 
a counterattack, only to lose 
it again at 0435. The rem- 
nants of the company retired 
on 2/5 positions just as 2/7 
came under heavy attack 
north of Yudam-ni. Regi- 
mental distinctions meant so 
little that two platoons of 
1/5 were rushed to reinforce 2/7 and take part in the 
counterattack which recovered lost ground. Enemy pres- 
sure on 1/7 to the south of Yudam-ni was not as heavy, 
but Charlie Co remained isolated and surrounded all day. 

At first light the Corsairs had their usual discouraging 
effect on the enemy, but the Marines of the Yudam-ni 
area knew that they had been in a fight. World War II 
veterans had seldom seen a higher proportion of wound- 
ed. There were other casualties who had not stopped a 
bullet—men who leaped from their sleeping bags to fight 
in stocking feet until crippled by frostbite. The blocked 
road to Hagaru prevented evacuation, and casualties over- 
flowed the sick bays into warming tents. 

These CCF attacks were obviously the first blows of a 
large-scale counterstroke. For at daybreak the 2d Bn of 
the Ist Marines sighted enemy groups closing in from 


two directions on Koto-ri, 25 miles to the rear of Yudam- y- 
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ABOVE: Yudam-ni to Hagaru. RIGHT: Hagaru to 
Koto-ri. LOWER RIGHT: Koto-ri to Chinghung-ni. 
BELOW: Hagaru defense positions on 1 December. 





MAP3 HAGARU DEFENSE POSITIONS 1 DEC 
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ni. Air observation reported no less than five road blocks 
between Koto-ri and Hagaru, all of them strongly manned, 
as well as three between Hagaru and Sinhung-ni. 

Eight enemy divisions, as confirmed later by PW iden- 
tifications, were now massed against the Ist Mar Div. 
Five of them delivered the opening attacks—the 59th, 
79th and 89th in the Yudam-ni area, the 58th along the 
MSR north of Hagaru, and the 60th astride the MSR be- 
tween Hagaru and Koto-ri. In addition, the 80th and 
8lst Divisions were approaching on both sides of the 
Reservoir, followed by the 90th in reserve. 

The enemy, in short, had committed two armies—the 
20th and 27th, of four divisions each—to the attack along 
a 25-mile front. Since a CCF division included three in- 
fantry regiments and an artillery battalion, the total of 
the forces massed against the lst Marine Division could 
hardly have been less than 80,000 men—not soldiers in 
the Western sense, but Oriental coolies who were consid- 
ered as expendable as cartridges by their Communist 


officers. 


® SELDOM, IF EVER, in 175 years of Marine Corps his- 
tory had so many Leathernecks been in such danger of a 
major disaster. The utmost in courage, endurance, and 
fighting spirit could be expected by the command from 
the ranks. But even these essentials might not be enough 
if the command failed the ranks with a costly error in 
judgment. For this was a crisis which called for mental 
as well as physical valor. 

Among the high-level planners the Marines were ably 
represented by Col Edward H. Forney. One of the lead- 
ing planners of the Inchon-Seoul operation,” he continued 
to serve as deputy chief of staff under MajGen Edward S. 
Almond, CG X Corps, until the last day of the year. On 
28 November, when Gen Almond was summoned to Tokyo 
to confer with the supreme command, he directed Col 
Forney to reconnoiter the Ist Mar Div MSR as far as 
Hagaru. It was largely due to this staff officer’s report 
that X Corps had its first comprehensive picture of the 
seriousness of the CCF attack and the danger to Army 
as well as Marine elements in the Chosin Reservoir area. 


The original X Corps plans for the combined offensive 
with the Eighth Army had called for a lst Mar Div ad- 
vance west of Yudam-ni while the 3d Inf Div protected 
its left flank, including the Hamhung-Hagaru MSR. The 
7th Inf Div was to protect the right flank by placing one 
RCT on the east side of the Chosin Reservoir. 

These plans were badly scrambled by the CCF counter- 
strokes. The 3d Inf Div, duc to dispersion and adminis- 
trative delays, was unable to carry out its assignment of 
protecting the MSR. Worse fortune befell the dispersed 
7th Inf Div when the enemy cut to pieces the troops in 


“The amphibious landing at Inchon and the capture of Seoul 
were described in the July and August issues of the GAZETTE. 
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process of assembling east of the Reservoir. 

Not all of these developments were apparent on 28 
November. But it was a heavy and lonely burden of 
responsibility which fell that morning upon the shoulders 
of Gen Smith when he flew with his staff from Hungnam 
to establish his forward CP at Hagaru. 

The urgency of the situation was emphasized by first 
reports of Marine casualties for 27 and 28 November, 
nearly all of which were borne by the 5th and 7th Regi- 
ments. These losses approximated a battalion in strength 
—a total of 1,094 which included 136 killed, 60 missing, 
675 wounded, and 355 non-battle casualties.* The latter 
consisted largely of frostbite cases, some of which were 
restored to active duty shortly. Yet it was plain that the 
division would soon be bled white if attrition continued 
at this rate. 


@ MARINE CHANCES OF SURVIVAL depended to a great ex- 
tent on the lessons learned from the operations of the past 
four weeks. Mountain warfare and cold weather fighting 
had not been considered Corps specialties. But Marines 
prided themselves on adaptability, and a Marine regiment 
had been the first American outfit to fight it out with a 
large Chinese force. A whole Chinese division was chewed 
up by RCT-7 in the process, but a more far-reaching re- 
sult was the evaluation of the new enemy’s methods. 

Col Homer L. Litzenberg, CO of RCT-7, not only stud- 
ied CCF tactics but also tried out new Marine techniques 
to meet them. This graduate of the National War Col- 
lege had enlisted as a private in 1918 and worked his way 
up through the ranks. His World War II experience, 
divided between staff and line duty, had convinced him 
that the two were inseparable in a good infantry organ- 
ization. And though Col Litzenberg considered himself 
a line specialist, he frequently shifted his officers from 
staff to line and back again. 

Throughout the four-week advance from Hamhung to 
Yudam-ni the 7th Marines became virtually a traveling 
tactical laboratory. CCF tactics, it was observed, thrived 
on dispersion. One of the chief objects of enemy night 
attacks was to create this condition, if it did not already 
exist, by penetrations aiming to cut off an outpost, a 
platoon, or even a company. 

Cohesion was the tactical remedy—cohesion making the 
most of superior firepower. Thus the 7th Marines adopt- 
ed at all times a formation able to resist a surprise attack 
from front, flanks, or rear. This meant encamping in a 
tight perimeter and marching iike a moving fortress. In 
either event, experience taught that a regimental forma- 
tion must have a minimum depth of 3,000 yards and a 
maximum depth of 5,000 yards to provide all-around 
protection and mutual support. Patrols, consisting usu- 








3As compared to the losses for these two days, the Ist Marine 
Division had a total of 1,503 (not counting a relatively small 


list of non-battle casualties) in the 22-day Inchon-Seoul operation. ~~ 
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ally of a reinforced company, were seldom sent beyond 
the reach of supporting artillery fires. 

Perimeter defenses, of course, were not a novelty in 
military history. Enormous “hedgehogs,” manned by as 
many as 10 divisions, had been known on the Russian 
front in World War Il. For that matter, American pio- 
neers of a century ago had formed their covered wagons 
into a perimeter to resist Indian attacks. The theory was 
old, but in practice RCT-7 adapted it to mountain war- 
fare and CCF tactics. 

The results were sometimes astonishing. On one occa- 
sion when CG X Corps visited the front, he was fasci- 
nated by an RCT-7 perimeter enclosing 18 howitzers of 
the 11th Marines. Four or five patrols having been sent 
out that day, the muzzles of the pieces were pointed sky- 
ward for high-angle covering fires in all directions. Gen 
Almond gazed at the scene in silent wonder, and then he 
remarked, “It looks like an AAA battalion gone wild!” 

Altogether, the experiments of RCT-7 enabled the en- 
tire Ist Mar Div to draw upon a fund of knowledge 
tested in the field against the new enemy. This knowl- 
edge was an invaluable asset on 28 November when Col 
Litzenberg invited LtCol Raymond L. Murray, CO 5th 
Marines, to confer with him at daybreak on plans for 
the emergency. 

Col Murray, appointed a regimental commander for 
the Inchon-Seoul operation, had made a distinguished 
record as combat leader at Guadalcanal, Tarawa, and 
Saipan. He and Col Litzenberg, acting in council with 
their S-3s, agreed upon the necessity for a unified de- 
fense. Both regiments, they decided, were to be immedi- 
ately pulled together into a perimeter enclosing the three 
battalions of the 11th Marines and other support and 
service units. Regimental lines meant nothing, and the 
spirit of unity was never better expressed than in the 
words of SSgt Alec B. Gault of the 7th Marines: 


@ “THAT WAS THE TIME when there was no outfit . . . 
you were a Marine, you were fighting with everybody. 
There was no more 5th and 7th; you were just one out- 
fit, just fighting to get the hell out of there!” 

The new perimeter measured about three miles from 
east to west, and a quarter of a mile less from north to 
south. In the northern half, occupied by RCT-5, the 2d, 
3d, and lst Bns were deployed from east to west in 
that order. RCT-7 was in position with Item and How 
Cos on the right or west flank, tied in with 2/5 on the 
right. On the left of How Co the three companies of 1/7 
were deployed. Completing the perimeter was a provi- 
sional battalion of the 7th, composed of Easy, George, 
and Dog Cos. These units tied in with Baker Co on the 
west and 1/5 on the north. 

The redeployment was carried out in the face of CCF 
attacks which were still being pressed against the north- 
ern sector of the perimeter. During the withdrawal a 
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radio dispatch from Gen Smith cancelled previous mis- 
sions and directed the two regiments at Yudam-ni to 
remain on the defensive “until the present situation 
clarifies.” 

At dusk, Charlie Co of 1/7 was still pinned down south 
of Yudam-ni by CCF machine gun fire, and Able Co 
made a first unsuccessful attempt at rescue. It took a 
combined flanking movement by Baker Co and repeated 
air strikes to dislodge the enemy, so that the reunited 
lst Bn got back to the new perimeter at 2130. 

Four patrols were sent out on 30 November by division 
orders to clear the MSR. The relief of Fox Co of 2/7 
was an added mission for the two patrols which moved 
out from Hagaru on the road to Yudam-ni. After a rein- 
forced 3/1 platoon was stopped, elements of the 7th Ma- 
rines in company strength were able to advance only two 
miles with the support of three tanks. 

Another 3/1 platoon, pushing from Hagaru toward 
Koto-ri, was soon turned back by enemy fire. Meanwhile 
a motorized 2/1 column of company strength, preceded 
by four tanks, set out from Koto-ri toward Hagaru-ri. 
This force fought its way northward for four miles 
against increasing opposition, then had to give up the 
attempt. 


® THUS THE FOUR FORWARD POSITIONS of the Ist Mar 
Div were still cut off from road communication with one 
another as the Leathernecks braced themselves to meet re- 
newed attacks on the night of 28-29 November. The 5th 
and 7th Marines remained on the alert throughout the 
hours of darkness, but the ominous quiet was broken 
only by sporadic mortar fire and minor enemy contacts 
on the northern side of the perimeter. 

Apparently the enemy was content to keep the Marines 
at Yudam-ni surrounded while putting into effect the 
second phase of his plan—the tightening of pressure in 
the rear. 

As a result Fox Co of 2/7 had another fight for sur- 
vival on its lonely hilltop. At 0200 the whistles and 
bugles were heard again as the signal for enemy assaults. 
Capt Barber was wounded in the leg but hobbled from 
platoon to platoon, directing the defense. His lightly 
wounded men also returned to the firing line after first 
aid. Remarkably .accurate artillery fire from Hagaru 
enabled the perimeter to hold out until daybreak, when 
the Chinese retired to nearby hills as the Corsairs took 
charge. 

At 0900, in response to division orders, a composite 
battalion set out from Yudam-ni for the purpose of re- 
lieving Fox Co. A rifle company each from 1/5, 1/7, 
and 3/7 composed the column, which met such heavy 
resistance south of Yudam-ni that it returned at 2100 
to escape encirclement. Meanwhile an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to reinforce Fox Co from the other direction was 
made by elements of the 7th Marines remaining at 

































































Hagaru-ri. About halfway to Sinhung-ni this patrol of 
about 200 men was stopped by enemy fire, and air drops 
supplied the thinned company on the hilltop as it faced 
its third night of isolation. 


@ By THis TIME the MSR was infested with enemy as 
far south as the railhead at Chinhung-ni, where a patrol 
of 1/1 exchanged shots with a CCF platoon. Koto-ri, occu- 
pied by 2/1 and the regimental CP, had been under 
observation all day of the 29th by Chinese studying the 
defenses. Steep hills flanked the village on the west, but 
the terrain leveled out into a valley before rising grad- 
ually into another chain of hills to the east. The perimeter 
was most strongly defended west and north of the road, 
where Dog and Fox Cos formed a semicircle facing the 
hills. On the northeast side was Easy Co and the CP, ABOVE: Ist Mar Div strikes camp at Koto-ri for fight to 
the Div Recon Co, Easy Btry of the 11th Marines, and the sea. BELOW: Patrol from B Co, Ist Marines guards 
the 4.2 inch Mortar Co were found in that order from CCF prisoners captured in fighting south of Koto-ri. 
east to southeast. The valley on the south was lightly 
held by service and antitank troops (Map 2). 

Taking charge with his usual gusto was a veteran whose 
career had inspired a hundred legends—Col Lewis B. 
“Chesty” Puller, the recipient of half a dozen wounds and 
even more decorations since enlisting as a private in 
1918. Night attacks were no novelty to him, after years 
of campaigning in Haiti, Nicaragua, and the Pacific, and 
he prepared a warm reception when the enemy struck in 
battalion strength at dusk (Map 2). 

Six mortar shells fell in the Easy Co area at 1745, 
followed by an assault on the northeast sector of the 
perimeter. Bugles and whistles shrilled as combat groups 
came on in short rushes with grenades and burp guns. 
A penetration was made for a few minutes in an Easy 
Co position, but none of the 17 Chinese ever lived to tell 
the tale. All were wiped out after infiltrating within 75 
yards of the CP, and the lines held firm against further 
efforts. About midnight the enemy pulled back to the 
hills, leaving behind 150 to 175 bodies counted in front 
of 2/1 positions. Marine losses were reported as six 


killed and 16 wounded. 





@ THIS REPULSE SEEMS to have convinced the enemy 


that Koto-ri would be a hard nut to crack, since there BELOW: A tank, with protecting infantry, moves toward 


; Koto-ri during Ist Mar Div’s breakout from the Reservoir. 
were no more large-scale assaults. Probing attacks con- 


tinued, however, along with frequent patrol actions in 
the surrounding hills. 

The major enemy effort on the night of the 29th was 
directed against the most vulnerable position on the MSR 
—the thinly held perimeter of 3/1 at Hagaru. With the 
unfinished airstrip and division CP to be protected, only 
two Marine rifle companies, two batteries of artillery, 
and miscellaneous support and service troops were 
available. 

Hagaru, at the southern tip of the Chosin Reservoir, 
lay at the junction of the roads branching off to the east 
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and west sides of that body of water. East of the village 
a long ridge dominated the general area, while the air- 
field was commanded by a low elevation—high ground 
only in contrast to the strip itself—located just to the 
west. “ 

A perimeter enclosing these two key terrain features 
was large enough to be defended by at least a rein- 
forced regiment. LtCol Thomas L. Ridge, CO of 3/1, 
needed men desperately, but he did not stretch his thin 
lines to the extent of remaining weak everywhere. In- 
stead, he used most of his strength for the protection of 
the two ridges, even at the risk of a breakthrough else- 
where. The defense of the airstrip was entrusted to 3/1 
(less George Co, on detached duty), while the east ridge 
was the responsibility of Weapons Co of the 7th Ma- 
rines plus elements of the Ist Eng Bn and other sup- 
port and service troops (Map 3). 

Inadequate numbers could not have been better dis- 
posed, for the three all-out CCF attacks fell upon these 
two positions. The enemy, departing from his usual in- 
filtrating tactics, attempted to,smash through the perime- 
ter by sheer weight. At 2230 the first effort was directed 
against the 3/1 positions on the high ground west of the 
airstrip. Howitzers, mortars, and machine guns could 
not mow down the atiackers fast enough, and How Co 
was overrun. A weird scene ensued as screaming Chinese 
slashed at tents and sleeping bags, searching for plunder. 
This disorder gave How Co the opportunity to reorgan- 
ize and launch a counterattack at 0230 which restored 
the broken lines. 


® AN EVEN MORE SERIOUS SITUATION resulted from the 
CCF assault on the ridge east of town. So few were Col 
Ridge’s numbers that only a jutting nose and a portion 
of the reverse slope could be manned. The first enemy 
onslaught swept the Marines off everywhere save for the 
nose at the southeastern end. Division Hqs was stripped 
of all available personnel, including clerks and cooks, 
to be thrown in as reinforcements. And though the Ma- 
rines could not recover lost ground, their mortar and 
artillery fire kept the enemy from gaining the crest of 
the ridge. 

A final CCF effort was launched at 0300 against Item 
Co positions west of the airfield. Four enemy waves were 
hurled back, and at daybreak the perimeter still held at 
every vital spot as air strikes were added to artillery 
fires. Reinforcements arrived on the night of the 29th, 
moreover, when the remnants of two companies fought 
their way through from Koto-ri. 

These troops were part of the column known as Task 
Force Drysdale. Named after LtCol Douglas B. Drys- 
dale, CO of the 41st Royal Marine Commando, the force 
also included George Co of 3/1 and a company of the 
31st Inf of the 7th Inf Div. The 270 British Marines and 


the Army company had been sent from Hamhung to 
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Sth and 7th Marines at Yudam-ni prepare to cut their way 
back to Hagaru through five to seven Chinese divisions. 


Koto-ri by Col Forney, senior X Corps officer in the 
area, and George Co was rejoining its battalion af- 
ter detached duty. These units, supported. by two com- 
panies of the lst Tank Bn, were deemed sufficient for a 
two-fold mission—the reinforcing of the perimeter at 
Hagaru, and the escorting of a large truck convoy of 
much-needed supplies. 

Task Force Drysdale, organized by Col Puller, repre- 
sented the greatest effort yet made to clear part of the 
MSR. On the morning of 29 November the infantry ad- 
vanced two miles against small-arms fire, then halted 
until mid-afternoon to await the arrival of the two tank 
companies. One of them was placed in front and the 
other in the rear as the column continued toward Hagaru. 

The halfway point had been reached when the infantry 
elements were held up by intense small-arms and auto- 
matic fire from an estimated three enemy battalions. 
When our tanks stopped to return the fire, the whole 
column ground to a halt, so that the thin-skinned vehi- 
cles became sitting ducks for enemy mortar shells. Sev- 
eral trucks were set on fire and others added to the con- 
fusion by attempting to turn about in the narrow road 
and withdraw. 

The tanks reported at 1615 that further movement to- 
ward Hagaru was inadvisable. But after receipt of a 
message from CG Ist Mar Div that reinforcements were 
urgently needed, the head of the column pushed on 








against stiffening opposition. 
Most of the British Marines 
and George Co of 3/1, led 
by a tank company, finally 
managed to fight their way 
through to Hagaru at a cost 
of about 70 casualties and 
17 vehicles. 

The rear of the column, 
supported by the other tank 
company, had meanwhile 
turned back toward Koto-ri. 
Enemy efforts to cut off these 
troops made it necessary to 
dig in for the night and call 
for artillery fires from Koto- 
ri. In the morning, how- 
ever, the men resumed their 
march and reached the 2/1 
perimeter without further 
difficulty. 

The separation of the for- 
ward and rear elements left 
the middle of the column, 
consisting largely of supply 
vehicles, isolated nearly half- 
way to Hagaru at dusk on 
the 29th. Marine service 
troops, fighting alongside soldiers of the 31st Inf and a 
few British Marines, took cover in a roadside ditch as 
the enemy swarmed out of hills on the right of the road. 
Daring and effective Marine close air support enabled the 
outweighed force to beat off repeated CCF attacks made 
with automatic and mortar fire. Then under cover of 
darkness the enemy achieved several penetrations and 
swept around both flanks. 
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The hopeless struggle lasted until dawn, when defend- 
ers, thinned by losses and running out of ammunition, 
had little choice but to consider CCF terms. The suffer- 
ings of the wounded, sheltered only by a frozen ditch, 
hastened the reluctant decision of ranking officers to sur- 
render. For the Chinese offered to allow all wounded to 
return to their own lines or await friendly transportation. 
About 130 captives remained in the enemy’s hands—the 
largest CCF bag of prisoners during the entire Reservoir 
operation.* Seizures of equipment were even more im- 
pressive, since most of the supply trucks had been in the 
middle of the column. 


The losses of Task Force Drysdale had been heavy, 


4Escaped prisoners agreed that they were not treated brutally 
on the whole, though forced to share the privations and squalor 
of a coolie’s life. Chinese moderation owed less to humanitarian 
motives than a belief that the Americans could be converted to 
Communism. This delusion resulted in the prisoners being spared 
for a tiresome period of indoctrination. 





yet the attempt could not be written off as a failure. 
Considering the critical situation at Hagaru, it was per- 
haps a decisive gain to have reinforced that perimeter 
with a Marine rifle company and British Marines in near- 
ly company strength. 

Col Ridge’s lines were still perilously stretched, and 
seldom have so many diverse elements been included in 
such a small force. No less than 24 separate units were 
represented—Army and Navy, as well as Marine—British 
and South Korean, as well as American—in an assort- 
ment which fought with the cohesion of veterans. The 
first Chinese attacks came in at least division strength, 
and enemy dead were counted or estimated at about 1,500 
up to the night of the 29th. Yet in spite of this stout 
resistance, the critical ridge line extending 1,000 yards 
east of Hagaru was still a no-man’s-land controlled large- 





ly by the enemy. 


#@ Our Troops held little more than the nose of the ridge 
at darkness on the 29th when the weary reinforcements 
of Task Force Drysdale went into action shortly after 
arrival. George Co of 3/1 counterattacked to regain 
some of the ground lost in this sector. The attempt was 
successful, despite stubborn CCF resistance with grenades 
and machine gun fire. Thus at 2345, when the enemy 
attacked, the newly-won high ground put the Leathernecks 
in a better postiion. Mortar shells and artillery fire from 
How Btry, 11th Marines, helped to work another fearful 
slaughter on CCF troops who came up the draws where 
they had been cut down the night before. This time the 
Chinese effort was supported by artillery as well as 
mortars, but only six enemy soldiers managed to survive 
Marine firepower and penetrate into the perimeter, where 
they were killed by small arms. An estimated 400 to 600 
of their comrades died in the draws which channeled 
the CCF attack. 

The imperturbability of Gen Smith became an inspir- 
ing legend to headquarters and service troops taking the 
part of infantry. When a CCF mortar shell struck a fence 
behind the CP and blew it sky-high, the commanding 
general kept on writing at his table. Later that night, at 
the height of the Chinese attack, a burst of enemy ma- 
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Icy mountain passes, Chinese Communist attacks, and be- 
low zero weather put men and equipment to severe test. 


chine gun fire sent bullets cracking through the thin walls 

: overhead. The tall, slender general, gray-haired and dis- 
tinguished of appearance, continued to smoke his pipe 
without noticing the nervousness of staff officers who 
were anxious as to his safety. Not until another mortar 
shell removed a large section of the roof did he relieve 
taut nerves by suggesting a move to a new CP. Other- 
wise, explained Gen Smith gravely, everyone would run 
the risk of catching cold in a room so_ excessively 
ventilated. 

On the last night of the month the enemy made a final 
effort to crack the defense at Hagaru. The attack on the 
east ridge was combined with an attempt to seize the 
high ground dominating the airfield. Col Ridge had few 
enough reserves at his disposal, but all had to be thrown 
into the fight. The Chinese decided their own fate by 
channeling the main attacks in the same familiar draws, 
so that Marine supporting arms reaped another grim 
harvest. Even so, the defenders lost ground temporarily 
at several points, though all positions were restored be- 
fore 0800 by counterattacks. 

Thus ended the fourth consecutive night in which the 
enemy, despite his great numerical advantage, failed to 
take a single critical lst Mar Div position. All four for- 
ward perimeters had been attacked repeatedly at an enor- 
mous cost in casualties. Yet the Chinese had nothing to 
show for their losses except a few temporary penetra- 
tions which could not withstand Marine counterattacks. 
Even Fox Co of the 7th, cut off from the rest of the divi- 
sion, was able to deal with assaults which diminished in 
intensity on the third and fourth nights. 

“We had the feeling at all times that we had the upper 
hand,” Gen Smith has been quoted as saying, “and that 

we were giving the enemy a beating whenever he chose 
















Some unorthodox methods had been adopted now 
and then in a pinch. Generally speaking, however, the 
successful defense of the four forward perimeters was a 
vindication of “war according to the book.” Supporting 
weapons were combined and used correctly as a rule, and 
the resulting firepower frustrated an enemy willing to 
pay a high price in blood for his gains. 

Even when the Marine command introduced seemingly 
novel techniques, they were seldom radical departures 
from the book. More often they were simply the old 
tested methods adapted to a new enemy and new condi- 
tions of terrain and weather. 

Paradoxically, if there was anything radical about 
Marine thought, it was the conservatism which led to 
preparations for trouble at a time of optimism in high 
state and military circles. On 15 November, when two 
other X Corps divisions were racing unopposed to the 
border, Gen Smith was concentrating his units and think- 
ing in sober terms of logistics. For it was not mere 
coincidence that four days later the first tanks and heavy 
vehicles were on the way to Hagaru. This was the 
achievement of the Ist Eng Bn, which had been provid- 
ing drainage, widening curves, installing culverts, and 
building up shoulders to bear heavy traffic. Immediately, 
on the advice of Col Litzenberg. supplies of all kinds 
were trucked from the Chinhung-ni railhead to the dumps 
at Koto-ri and Hagaru. 


®@ Tuus iF THE Ist Mar Drv was the only large Ameri- 
can unit to be relatively prepared when the Chinese coun- 
terstroke fell, much of the credit is due to the foresight of 
its command, Gen Smith did not depend on truck trans- 
port alone. Next, he assigned the Marine engineers the 
task of building a C-47 strip at Hagaru for the purpose 
of making the division partially independent of the MSR. 

Begun on 18 November, the runway was only 40 per 
cent finished when the first plane landed 12 days later. 
So urgent was the need for haste that on this occasion 
the book had to be thrown out of the window. For the 
length of the strip was only 2,900 feet instead of the 
prescribed minimum of 6,000, and the 5 per cent grade 
was exactly two and a half times as much as the maxi- 
mum allowed by the manuals. 

The courage of the fliers who made those first landings 
was matched by that of the Marine engineers who worked 
under floodlights, exposed to sniper fire, on nights when 
the Hagaru perimeter was in peril. Much of the power 
of the dozers had to be expended on ground frozen as 
hard as concrete. Ridding the blade of the frozen earth 
which adhered was almost as much of a problem as fill- 
ing it. These were some of the problems encountered by 
specialists who also took their part in the fire fights of 
perimeter defense. 

The afternoon of 1 December, when the first C-47 














landed, dated an end to the isolation of the lst Mar Div. 
For the plane took off successfully with 24 Marine wound- 
ed—the first of those hundreds of casualties who would 
owe their lives to evacuation by air. 


No longer could it be said that the Leathernecks were 
out at the end of a strategic limb. For this date also 
marks the first air drop of supplies on a large enough 
scale for most of a division’s needs. The Ist Mar Air 
Delivery Plat at Yonpo Airfield had only a few C-47s 
and C-119s at its disposal. Thus the brunt fell upon 
the Combat Cargo Command of the 5th Air Force in 
Japan. Prepackaged “Baldwin” units designed to supply 
a battalion for a day were dropped, but more often re- 
quests were filled for supplies not conforming to this 
specification. Some idea of the amounts may be gained 
from the requests for ammunition alone made by Fox Co 
of RCT-7 during its five days and nights of isolation: 


Small arms—105,000 rounds; 60mm—800 rounds; 
81mm—1,100 rounds; 105mm—500 rounds; grenades— 
5,850. 

The defenders of the Hagaru perimeter requested 1,- 
466,740 rounds of small-arms ammunition, 15,168 rounds 
of 60mm, 8544 rounds of 81mm, 2,160 rounds of 105mm 
howitzer, 10,350 grenades, 46,000 “C” rations, 11,660 
gallons of gasoline, and 200 miles of wire. 


Altogether, requests for 1949 tons of supplies were 
put in by the four forward perimeters. Breakage and 
damage accounted for a high percentage of loss, espe- 
cially with the heavy ammunition. But even allowing for 
this debit, the breakout of the lst Mar Div owed in large 
measure to a daily schedule of airborne supply and 
evacuation of casualties. It also owed to a Marine 
command which had provided a reserve, while the MSR 
was still open, of two units of fire and six days’ rations 
at Hagaru. For this was the margin of safety which 
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proved to be necessary on several occasions when air 
drops were not sufficient. 


Supply problems loomed large on the afternoon of 30 
November when Gen Almond flew to Hagaru. Col Forney 
had so impressed him with the seriousness of the situa- 
tion that he ordered an immediate withdrawal from the 
Reservoir area. CG lst Mar Div was authorized to de- 
stroy the bulk of his equipment as a preliminary, being 
promised supply by air drops along the route. 

All elements of the 7th Inf Div north of Sudong in the 
Reservoir area were placed under operational control of 
Gen Smith at this conference. A battalion each from the 
31st and 32d Infantry and the 57th FA Bn had been 
attacked and severely punished while in process of as- 
sembling east of the Reservoir. Col Allen D. MacClean, 
CO 31st Infantry, was killed at the head of troops con- 
sisting largely of South Koreans recruited under the 
“buddy system.””® 

Gen Smith ordered RCT-31 elements to move to 
Hagaru on 1 December, but after covering 5,000 yards 
the column was cut to pieces by enemy attack. Before 
nightfall some 300 survivors of the disaster, some of 
them wounded or suffering from frostbite, drifted singly 
or in groups across the frozen reservoir. LtCol Olin L. 
Beall and a group of Marine volunteers conducted daring 
first-aid operations on the ice in jeeps and sleds. Curi- 
ously enough, the Chinese did not fire on the Army 

5This was the system under which several Army divisions were 
brought up to combat strength in the summer of 1950. South 


Korean recruits, issued a U. S. uniform and equipment, were 
hastily trained by American “buddies” to fill gaps in the ranks, 
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wounded, though they showed no such consideration for 
Marine rescuers. 

Army stragglers continued to make their way to Hagaru 
during the next two days, and many were picked up by 
a task force sent out for that purpose in company strength. 
After hundreds of casualties had been evacuated by air, 
about 450 soldiers were issued Marine equipment and 
formed into a provisional battalion. 

This interlude was not allowed to interfere with the 
event which further distinguishes 1 December as a turn- 
ing point—the seizing of the initiative by the Ist Mar 
Div. For four days and nights the Chinese had been able 
to choose the time and place of attack. They had been 
able to keep the division split up into five groups with 
their road blocks. But this phase ended at 2100 on 1 
December when a single battalion initiated the advance 
out of the Yudam-ni area. The Marines were coming out 
fighting, and henceforward the Chinese would have little 
choice but to take the defensive! 

Planning was done jointly by the two regimental com- 
manders, Col Litzenberg and Col Murray, who agreed on 
a procedure approved on 30 November by CG Ist Mar 
Div. The problem was stark in its simplicity—how were 
two depleted Marine regiments, burdened with some 750 
casualties, to fight their way through mountain country 
held by an estimated five to seven CCF divisions? These 
regiments, moreover, must find a way to relieve Fox Co 
of the 7th, holding out for the fourth day on its hill- 
top (Map 4). 


#® THE SOLUTION was based on the agreement of the 
planners that the 4,000-foot pass near Shinhung-ni was the 
key terrain feature. It must be held at all costs if the 
5th and 7th Regts were to cut their way back to Hagaru. 
Acting on this premise, the commanding officers decided 
to employ the ancient and potent weapon of surprise. 
This was to be put into effect by sending LtCol Raymond 
G. Davis, CO of 1/7, te seize the mountain pass and 
relieve Fox Co. In order to catch the enemy napping, 
the planners ordered Col Davis and his battalion to strike 
out directly across trackless and snow-drifted mountains 
—a route which imposed too many hardships even for 
Chinese guerrillas. 

Before 1/7 moved out from the Yudam-ni area on 1 
December, a dangerous redeployment remained to be 
completed by both regiments. As a preliminary to their 
advance toward Hagaru, both had to be pulled back from 
the valley running northwest of Yudam-ni to the larger 
valley south of town. Not only did the position offer more 
security, but it was astride the road leading toward 
Hagaru. 

Despite the risks, the planners decided to make the 
attempt in daylight hours, when they had the advantages 
of observation for air and artillery. The movement was 
executed by a ynit at a time, beginning with the artillery, 
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the command installations, and others elements which 
were to be protected. As the infantry battalions with- 
drew under cover of air and artillery, each was assigned 
to its position. The flanks of the new perimeter were 
about 3,500 yards apart, each resting on high ground, 
and the width ranged from 2,000 to 2,500 yards. The 
critical moment came when 1/5, the last battalion of all, 
retired from a ridge north of Yudam-ni. Swarms of CCF 
troops followed, and an all-out attack seemed imminent. 
Then the Chinese were so diverted by heaps of rubbish 
that they succumbed to the lure of petty plunder. 

The day’s work did not end with the occupation of the 
new perimeter. It was further necessary to seize the high 
ground south of Yudam-ni to provide artillery positions 
covering the fighting withdrawal. In order to secure 
these objectives, Col Davis’s men took part along with 
How Co of 3/7 in a fight which lasted most of the day. 
Then the weary Leathernecks set out after darkness on 
their famous march across the crests of the mountains. 

All night the parka-clad men stumbled through drifts 
and climbed over boulders. At 15 degrees below zero the 
wind howled through this wasteland, snatching away the 
very breaths of Leathernecks ready to collapse with ex- 
haustion. In several instances the ordeal was more than 
men could endure, so that two of them lost their minds 
and had to be bound. Both died within 24 hours. 

After crossing three ridges, all hands were staggering 
with fatigue when Col Davis called a halt at 0100 for rest. 
The enemy opened up with long-distance machine gun 
fire, but the Leathernecks lay motionless in the snow 
where they had dropped with packs on their backs. Too 
weary to care, too weary even to recognize their own 
platoon leaders, they had to be roused by officers and 
non-coms who were scarcely in full possession of their 
own faculties. Col Davis himself checked every decision 
with his officers, he related afterwards, in order to be 
sure that his tired brain was functioning accurately. 

The Marines finally got to their feet and opened fire 
which kept the enemy at a respectful distance. And at 
daybreak the column lurched forward again, carrying 
out its dead and wounded while receiving CCF small 
arms and automatic fire from four directions. Col Davis 
sent one company ahead to clear the way, while the other 
three watched the flanks and rear. 


Marines build up firing line to hold off CCF flank attack. 
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Marines set up machine gun on rocky hillside to fire on 
Communist roadblock holding up advance of main body. 


Communication was established with Fox Co at dawn. 
It was not meant in a spirit of bravado when those be- 
leaguered Leathernecks offered to send out a patrol to 
guide their relief. But Col Davis needed no assistance 
to reach the perimeter at 1125 on 2 December, and that 
afternoon he completed his mission by securing the 
mountain pass. 

Meanwhile the two regiments had moved out of Yudam- 
ni at 0900 with an M-26 leading the way. It was the 
single tank which had managed to come by road from 
Hagaru, after three others failed, while the MSR was 
still open. Col Litzenberg learned that it had been left 
at Yudam-ni, locked and deserted, when its crew was 
recalled just before the CCF counterstroke. He requested 
that another crew be sent to him by helicopter, and the 
lone tank played a prominent part in the withdrawal by 
attacking roadblocks. 

No riders were allowed on the vehicles except wounded 
men and essential personnel, for the dead had been buried 
before departing Yudam-ni. All able-bodied men were 
needed to defend the column as 3/5 led the way, attacking 
astride the road, while 3/7 covered the right flank, and 
1/5 had responsibility. for the left. These units swept 
forward to secure the high ground on both sides until 
the vehicles passed, then pushed ahead to repeat the 
performance. 

Although the planners made no pretensions to clair- 
voyance, Col Litzenberg and Col Murray foresaw nearly 
every CCF move. They reasoned that the Chinese would 
also recognize the importance of the mountain pass and 
strive to stop the column at this point. Acting on this 
premise, they prepared a trap by sending 1/7, after it 
linked up with Fox Co, to ride herd on large CCF forces 
occupying a ridge running northwest from the road. 
Three other rifle companies were posted to cut off escape 
on the afternoon of 2 December while Marine artillery 
fires drove the enemy toward the main column. At this 
moment Col Litzenberg gave the word for the slaughter 
by remarking to Col Murray: “Ray, notify your battalion 
commander that the Chinese are running southwest into 


his arms!” 





Progress was slow that night, but on the morning of 
3 December the vehicle column started through the pass 
as 1/7 became advance guard and 3/7 relieved 2/5 at 
the rear. “Objective Hagaru” had been the order for a 
march which had no intermediate objectives, and the 
head of the column entered the perimeter at 1900 on the 
3d. No serious losses of equipment resulted from enemy 
action, but 14 of the howitzers had to be destroyed by 
the Marines themselves when the tractors drawing them 
were disabled for lack of diesel fuel. 

The leading troops had taken 59 hours and the rear 
element required about 20 hours longer. Thus an aver- 
age of less than a quarter of a mile an hour was main- 
tained by men who had no rest save during intervals 
when a roadblock held up progress. 

Never throughout the march had the column been with- 
out artillery fires from the three battalions of the 11th 
Marines. This regiment also provided gunners to serve 
as infantry in the depleted ranks of RCT-7 rifle com- 
panies, two of which had been reduced by casualties to 
fewer than a hundred men each. 


@ SUPERB AIR SUPPORT of all kinds, moreover, helped 
immeasurably to see the 5th and 7th through to Hagaru. 
Until 2 December the 5th Air Force was nominally in 
control, but after that date the Ist Mar Air Wing, com- 
manded by MajGen Field Harris, was given responsibility 
for providing close air support for X Corps. The three 
squadrons of MAG 12 were then operating from Wonsan, 
while MAG 33 had two squadrons at Yonpo and one on 
a CVE carrier. Squadrons were shifted about frequently 
during the following week, but the Ist Mar Air Wing re- 
mained in control until 11 December. 

Navy planes from carriers of Task Force 77 also took 
an active part in maintaining air support which was ex- 
ceptional both in quality and quantity. Between 1 and 
11 December the Marines alone flew 1730 sorties, aver- 
aging about 123 a day. Meanwhile the planes of the 
5th Air Force flew interdiction missions beyond a bomb 
line approximately five miles on either side of the MSR. 

Staff officers at Hagaru never forgot the spectacle 
when the advance guard of the 5th and 7th entered the 
perimeter. Bearded Leathernecks in parkas, some of 
them walking wounded, plodded along with fatigue- 
glazed eyes. The more seriously wounded were tied to the 
rear seats of bullet-riddled jeeps, and stretchers had even 
been lashed across the hoods. Trucks with top-heavy 
loads of tentage gave the column the look of a Gypsy 
caravan, but the hungry and exhausted men were carry- 
ing themselves with the pride of Marines. 

They had found General Winter almost as implacable 
an enemy as the Chinese. Men wearing shoe pacs had 
been unable to change to dry socks under combat condi- 


tions, and frostbitten feet were often the result. Hundreds /— — 
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of other Marines were suffering from digestive ills caused 
by a diet of frozen “C” rations. 

Plans had been made at Hagaru to serve hot meals 
and guide the newcomers to warming tents in assigned 
billeting areas. Evacuation of wounded and frostbite 
casualties began the next morning, and about 1,000 from 
the 5th and 7th Marines were flown out before nightfall 
to base hospitals in Japan. During the past three days 
some 1750 casualties— most of them Army troops 
straggling in after the defeats east of the Reservoir — had 
already been evacuated from the unfinished airstrip at 
Hagaru. The total was to be raised to 4675 on 9 Decem- 
ber by C-47 and C-119 pilots who never had a fatal 
accident. Of this total, 3532 were Marines and the bal- 


ance U. S. Arniy personnel. 


® DvRING THESE EVACUATIONS no major attacks were 
made on the Hagaru perimeter, though sniping continued 
and the airstrip itself was only a few hundred yards from 
enemy outposts. This lull was typical of CCF operations. 
For it had also been the experience of the 5th and 7th 
Marines that CCF aggressiveness wilted after a few good 
beatings. Chinese combat groups, in short, were com- 
mitted to a plan of repeated night attacks allowing no 
options or alternatives. They persisted, regardless of 
losses, as long as they retained cohesion and fighting 
strength. When reduced beyond this point by casualties, 
the remnants seemed incapable of doing anything except 
withdrawing for long-distance sniping activities. 

Four CCF regiments of the 58th and 59th divisions, 
numbering originally some 15,000 men, had been pun- 
ished at Hagaru until they ceased to be effective units. 
The defense of the perimeter and airstrip was one of the 
decisive operations of the breakout, and Col Ridge de- 
clared that he could not “recall a single historic military 
occasion where such diverse units, of which the majority 
were non-combat type troops, withstood determined and 
almost continuous attacks by an overwhelming numeri- 
cally superior enemy for such a period.” 

Planning for the attack of the entire 1st Mar Div south- 
ward from Hagaru to Koto-ri was based on the tactics 
which the 5th and 7th Marines had used so effectively. 
Again the key terrain features on both sides of the road 
were to be secured first, so that the vehicle column could 
proceed with flank protection. RCT-7 was to lead the 
advance at first light on 6 December, while RCT-5 took 
responsibility for the defense of Hagaru and the rear of 
the departing column (Map 5). 

Division vehicles were to be organized into Trains No. 
1] and 2, under control of RCT-7 and RCT-5 respectively. 
All personnel except drivers and a few others designated 
by unit commanders were to walk, thus providing close-in 
protection. 

Although CG X Corps had authorized the destruction 
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of equipment, Gen Smith decided to come out with every- 
thing needed for a fighting withdrawal, including stoves 
and tentage. Even the spare rifles taken from casualties 
were sent out by air, along with 10 plane loads of sal- 
vaged parachutes. 

All 1st Mar Div casualties had been evacuated and the 
remaining troops comparatively rested when RCT-7 led 
the way out of Hagaru on the morning of 6 December. 
While 2/7 advanced astride the road with a platoon of 
tanks, 1/7 protected the right flank and the provisional 
Army battalion had responsibility for the left. Near the 
end of the vehicle train, 3/7 followed to guard against 
rear attacks. 

At 0700, on the crest of the first ridge, C Co of 1/7 
surprised a CCF platoon sleeping in foxholes and wiped 
it out to a man. Throughout the day the column was 
under almost constant automatic and mortar fire from 
enemy combat groups defending roadblocks or flanking 
ridges in platoon to company strength. Marine progress 
was slow because of the frequent halts while the infantry 
cleared the flanks so that the train of about 1000 vehicles 
could go forward. During the night the enemy cut the 
column in two, and some close range fighting resulted 
before infiltrating CCF troops were killed. Further delays 
resulted from two blown bridges, one of which was re- 
paired and the other by-passed. 

Meanwhile RCT-5 had launched a rearguard attack at 
Hagaru, supported by 76 planes, to clear the enemy from 
a key height east of the village. The regiment moved out 
that night to fight its way against stiff resistance, despite 
the fact that the first column had just been over the road. 

The leading elements of RCT-7 made contact with the 
2d Bn of RCT-1 at 0900 on 7 December, and the last 
troops of RCT-5 reached Koto-ri that night. Marine 
engineers, working under floodlights, lengthened the OY 
airstrip of this perimeter until C-47s managed to land 
precariously the next day. Several hundred more casual- 
ties were evacuated from Koto-ri by planes which brought 
ammunition to supplement air drops made by the C-119s. 
Thus the lst Mar Div moved out of Koto-ri on the morn- 
ing of 8 December with two days’ rations and two units 
of fire, while the addition of RCT-1 vehicles brought the 
total in the train up to 1400. 


® GEN SMITH AND HIS STAFF retained essentially the 
same plan of attack (Map 6). This time, however, two 
battalions of RCT-1 were to hold Koto-ri until the other 
two regiments cleared. The lst Bn of RCT-1 was mean- 
while to fight its way from Chinhung-ni up the “hump” 
to seize commanding ;,;ound about halfway to Koto-ri and 
hold it until the arrival of the advance guard of RCT-7. 
This move was made possible when the Marines at Chin- 
hung-ni were relieved by elements of the 3d Div, sent 


from Hamhung by X Corps orders. 
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An estimated six CCF divisions stood in the path of 
the lst Mar Div from Hagaru southward, and 3/7 met 
fierce resistance immediately after the jumpoff when as- 
saulting its first objective. The hardest fight of all, how- 
ever, fell to the lot of 1/1 in its attack up the mountain 
from Chinhung-ni. Clawing their way forward through a 
blinding snowstorm, these Marines took such heavy losses 
that they were forced to dig in for the night just short 
of their objective. As a further check, the enemy had 
destroyed a 29-foot section of bridge about a third of the 
way down the mountain from Koto-ri on the shelf of a 
cliff which could not be by-passed. Thus it was not cer- 
tain that the vehicle column could proceed next day. 


@ THE OUTLOOK WAS THE MORE GLOOMY because the 
C-119s had made a successful drop on 7 December of six 
Treadway bridge sections for repairs. Enemy opposition 
had prevented the new span from being installed, and on 
the night of the 8th there was the threat of continued 
snow to cut down the Marine close air support which had 
been so effective. 

The spirits of the Leathernecks were lifted immeasur- 
ably in the morning, therefore, when the sun shone 
through the clouds upon a world of clean, glittering new 
snow. Soon the Corsairs were roaring back into action 
again to help 1/1 secure its key objective. And it took 
LtCol John F. Partridge and his engineers only three 
hours that afternoon to install the Treadway bridge so 
that the vehicles could proceed. 

The precaution of placing the tanks in the rear proved 
to be wise when the seventh from the end ran athwart of 
the road after its brakes locked. Efforts to bypass it or 
push it out of the way were unsuccessful, and the last 
seven tanks had to be disabled when the enemy closed 
with mortar fire and thermite grenades. The tankmen 
fought on foot in a hot action which resulted in a CCF 
repulse, and air strikes completed the job of destroying 
the abandoned machines. 

This was the only grievous loss of equipment on the 
last lap of the breakout. On the other hand, Col Puller’s 
regiment actually came out with more vehicles than it 
brought in, what with salvaging some abandoned Army 
trucks. 

On the morning of the 10th the advance troops of the 
7th Marines moved out of Chinhung-ni, arriving by 
truck convoy that afternoon at Hamhung, where hot food 
and warming tents awaited them. Not until 1300 on the 
11th did the last elements of the division clear the rail- 
head, and the final fire fight of the breakout occurred 
near Sudong when Col Puller’s regimental train fought 
off an ambush with the loss of eight men killed, 21 
wounded, and eight vehicles. 

That night the men of the Ist Mar Div had their first 
sleep in two weeks that was completely free from the 
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threat of enemy attack. There remained the problem of 
evacuating the four divisions of X Corps and thousands 
of Korean refugees from Hungnam, but it was enough 
for the moment that the Leathernecks had cut their way 
to safety. 

The thoughts of American newspaper readers and radio 
listeners had been fixed on these’ men with mingled hope 
and dread. Thus the Marines at Hamhung were astonished 
and even embarrassed by the extravagant degree of hero 
worship accorded them. For they knew that no “mir- 
acles” had brought the division through from Yudam-ni 
and Hagaru. They knew that this result had been achieved 
by tactical system and method which gave every PFC 
confidence in his command and leadership. The Marines, 
in short, not only outfought the enemy, they also out- 
thought him at every step of the way. 

Not all of the Leathernecks, of course, got back to 
Hamhung. But those who were privileged to live could 
never forget the mass burials which took place in all four 
main perimeters. Marine losses from 27 November to 11 
December amounted to a total of 7350—541 killed, 182 
missing, 2972 wounded, and 3655 non-battle casualties. 
Enemy losses for the same period were estimated at a 
total of 37,500—15,000 killed and 7500 wounded by 
Marine ground forces, plus 10,000 killed and 5000 
wounded by Marine air strikes. 

Some flattering tributes were paid the division by the 
stateside press after the “deliverance of the survivors.” 
It is quite likely, however, that the Leathernecks them- 
selves would have preferred the comment written in a 
letter a few days later by their commanding general. 

“These men,” declared Gen Smith, “were delivered 
through their own efforts. They came out as a fighting 
division, not as ‘survivors.’ I do not think the thought 
of failure ever entered anybody’s head.” US #@ MC 


Next Month: The Hungnam Evacuation— 
Amphibious Landing in Reverse. 
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THe DEAD EN 


By IstLt Charles R. Stiles 


Cut off part of the time, constantly under 
attack by 10-15,000 North Koreans, a 
Marine battalion held the village of 
Majon-ni for over two weeks. When re- 
lieved, these Marines had chalked up 500 
enemy dead and had taken 1395 prisoners. 
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DorAMBUSH ALLEY 


# SOME 30 MILES WEST OF WONSAN, IN THE RUGGED 
North Korean mountains, the primitive village of Majon- 
ni hugs the main Wonsan, Pyongyang, Seoul road net. 
After the Wonsan landing in October, 1950, the village 
and communication artery represented an ominous threat 
to the forces at Wonsan, since its free access to the 
straggling north-bound enemy had not been checked. 

The mission of defending and denying the enemy use 
of this road net was assigned to an infantry battalion of 
the Ist Mar Div. 

The village of. Majon-ni is completely surrounded by 
high, treacherous mountains that seem to cascade aniteua 
valley with the abruptness of a waterfall. Inethis valley 
some 300 inhabitants of the. village livesand toil in the 
rocky, unyielding soil. Their village represents a small, 
partially self-sufficient community that, in most respects, 
has remained unchanged for hundreds of years. 

Current intelligence revealed that an enemy force was 
in the vicinity of Majon-ni, but its size or exact position 
was still unknown. A small Korean convoy had been 
ambushed between Majon-ni and Wonsan, but no other 


accurate information could be furnished. On papcnal the oo 





battalion, with supporting elements, 
convoy, in two sakes units, to 1 


The Majon-ni valley forms a huge “Y” with possible 
avenues of approach at each apex. Notwithstanding these 
major avenues of approach, the surrounding mountains 
are covered with hundreds of drainage nets,that con- 
verged into the valley. Each of these (@rainage nets’ also- 
represented a possible avenue’ of approach. The com- 
manding terrain surrounding the valley was either of 
such height or distance that a series of outposts would 
be ineffective. Any defense would require a combination 
of reverse and forward slope installations. Roadblocks 
would have to be built, and such obstacles wool require 
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To meet both the tactical and terrain requirements, a 
perimeter was established and each company assigned a 
sector. (See Map, p 42) It was known that the total yard- 
age was too extensive to cover adequately with three rifle 
companies and that such a perimeter of defense would 
over-extend the lines. To cope with this situation, H&S 
Co, supporting engineers, and non-essential artillery per- 
sonnel were organized into provisional platoons and these 
units filled gaps or reinforced portions of the perimeter. 
The Weapons Co was assigned the mission of organizing 
each roadblock. This permitted the: rifle companies to 
concentrate on their individual defensive sectors. Fur- 
ther, it was found that, with the better fields of fire in 
the vicinity of the roadblocks, the heavy machine guns 
could form a basis on which to build the defense and 
protect the roads. 

Company positions, regardless of the defensive deploy- 
ment involved, were tied in physically as much as pos- 
sible. However, the perimeter had to be such as to make 
the best use of terrain in setting up the defense, the road- 
blocks, the artillery position, and to allow for the con- 
struction of an OY strip. 

Supporting artillery arrived with the second serial and 
immediately commenced preparing positions. 

The nature of the terrain and perimeter type of defense 
presented a unique problem. It was necessary to set up 
so as to be able to fire in any direction. With high 
ground rising immediately to the front on all sides, the 
artillery was literally “firing out of a barrel.” Guns were 
set up with three primary directions of fire. Two guns 
were assigned to each direction, but could fire in any 
other by shifting trails. 

With the general trace of the perimeter outlined, the 
attached engineers established a water point and began 
surveying the terrain for the site of an OY strip. Water 
supply presented no problem, since a clear mountain 
stream cut through the center of the perimeter. On the 
other hand, the construction of an OY strip in the close 
restricted terrain seemed quite impossible. To accom- 
plish this feat would require grading the river bed and 
extending one end of the strip beyond the perimeter. 
Furthermore, incoming aircraft would have to approach 
the strip carrier-style to avoid the sheer cliff that paral- 
leled the site. The first OY landed at Majon-ni five days 
later. 

The establishment of a water point and the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the OY strip were only part of 
the tasks bestowed on the engineers. They assumed the 
responsibility of laying mines and assisting in the con- 
struction of obstacles. 





The battalion command post was established in a local 
schoolhouse. This building, copied along Russian archi- 
tectural lines, was, in itself, a prominent terrain feature, 
yet it offered the only sheltered site from which opera- 
tions could be carried on day and night. Realizing the 
use of the schoolhouse violated sound tactics, the battal- 
ion commander ordered an alternate CP established, with 
communication facilities ready for immediate use. Sub- 
sequent enemy action never required the use of the 
alternate CP. 

Telephone was the main intra-perimeter communica- 
tion. Wire was laid from the battalion CP to platoon 
and company CPs, roadblocks, artillery, and mortar posi- 
tions, and to every critical location occupied by the Ma- 
rines. In all, two switchboards and 35 telephones were 
used. The wire net was supplemented by radio, but this 
latter communication was often restricted by terrain in- 
terference. Radio communication was established with 
the “outside world,” i.e., regiment and division, by CW. 

The village of Majon-ni, being within the perimeter, 
would require special attention. Since its population had 
been subjected to a Communistic environment under 
Russian occupation after WW II, its political as well as 
military sympathies were a matter that would require 
continued surveillance. This problem was consummated 
by assigning one officer and 12 men as a Civil Affairs 
Section. The section organized a minor city government 
and installed a local Korean as mayor. Through this civil 
official, all regulations pertaining to curfew, conduct of 
the population, health, and sanitation measures were 
enforced. 

The Civil Affairs Section was also assigned the respon- 
sibility for processing and handling prisoners of war 
under the supervision of the battalion S-2. Prisoners were 
interrogated through interpreters and segregated accord- 
ing to class. The lack of transportation and the willing- 
ness to surrender during this phase of the Korean War 
created a great strain on the Civil Affairs Section and 
the Intelligence Section of the battalion. At one time, the 
prison stockade was jammed with 696 prisoners of war. 
The prisoners caused no trouble and generally gave the 
impression they were better fed and more satisfied as 
prisoners than otherwise. 

The sudden collapse of the North Korean Army and 
the rapid advance of the U.N. forces set thousands of 
refugees fleeing throughout the country. Their presence 
at Majon-ni was something of a threat to the security 
of the battalion. Enemy personnel disguised as civilians 
were a common ruse. Again the Civil Affairs Section 
took charge. An interpreter was assigned to each road- 
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block. These interpreters briefly interrogated all civilians 
encountered at the roadblocks and assisted in inspecting 
for weapons and contraband. As a group of 20 or 30 
were collected, they were escorted under guard to the 
Civil Affairs Section for complete screening. After being 
processed, the civilians were escorted, again under guard, 
through the village to the exit road block. The majority 
of the traffic was from west to east (Pyongyang to Won- 
san) and no transient civilians were allowed to remain 
in the village. It is estimated that well over 4000 civilians 
were processed at Majon-ni. 

At dusk on M-Day, the defense and occupation of 
Majon-ni was well under way. In the days to follow, 
many new problems were presented and ultimately solved. 
It was believed that the North Korean potential for effec- 
tive counteraction on a major scale had been destroyed 
with the elimination of such forces in the south. The 
enemy was straggling north in groups of 10 to 1000. 
There remained three constant factors that had to be 
met—terrain, the incomprehensible tenacity of the enemy, 
and finally, logistics. 

M plus 1 began with the arrival of air support at day- 
light. Two motorized patrols were dispatched, one to 
the north, the second to the south, both with the mission 
of reconnoitering the roads, nearby villages, and possible 
enemy assembly areas in the vicinity of Majon-ni. Each 
patrol consisted of a reinforced platoon embarked aboard 
organic battalion vehicles. The patrols encountered no 
enemy, but found small stockpiles of ammunition and 
several small bridges destroyed. Active patrolling, both 
motorized and foot, continued throughout the day with 
negative results. From all appearances, the occupation 
of Majon-ni was going to be an unprofitable expenditure 
of time and effort. At 1600 a supply convoy arrived, its 
trip uneventful with exception of the nervous tension 
resulting from the corkscrew mountain roads. 

During the day approximately 24 enemy soldiers at- 
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tired in civilian clothing surrendered at the roadblocks. 
They informed interrogators that several thousand troops 
were in the surrounding mountains, that these troops 
were hungry, cold, and willing to surrender. A message 
was radioed to regiment requesting airdrop of surrender 
leaflets. A conference was held in the battalion CP with 
staff officers and company commanders. Initial problems 
encountered were discussed and the further consolidation 
of defense positions was planned. These included the 
construction of barbed-wire obstacles, mine fields, and 
the integration of supporting arms under the supporting 
arms coordinator. 

M plus 2— Mists and light rain limited visibility and 
the echoing hum of support aircraft was not to be heard. 
Foot patrols again departed the perimeter, primarily 
probing the terrain. No enemy contact was made. As 
the weather cleared, air came on station and dropped 
surrender pamphlets in previously designated areas. 
Artillery and mortars began a series of harassing and 
interdiction fires on known or suspected enemy assembly 
areas. A token airdrop of rations broke the growing 
monotony of those within the perimeter. Another small 
group of enemy surrendered; interrogations continued. 
Civil Affairs held a Dutch-like sweepdown of the village. 
{Indigenous working parties were organized to collect 
wood and to assist in the construction of the OY strip. 

M plus 3 and 4 offered little change to the daily rou- 
tine; each rifle company established outposts to their 
front and patrolling continued. 

M plus 5 began as seemingly another uneventful day. 
A supply convoy was reported enroute from Wonsan. 
Bolder patrolling was planned and dispatched. About 
1000, one motorized patrol, consisting of a rifle platoon, 
reinforced with mortars and machine guns, artillery FO, 
and an air controller team, reported it was under attack 
in a deep gorge about eight miles south of the perimeter. 
The patrol reported it could not disengage itself because 
of a traffic jam in the narrow gorge, lack of room to 
deploy, and heavy smallarms fire being received from 
well-entrenched enemy on the commanding ground. 
When members of the patrol exposed themselves in an 
attempt to organize their small force, they were subjected 
to intense and accurate fire. The enemy had not only 
gained surprise but fire superiority, and was expected 
to exploit his success. During the action, the platoon 
leader of the supporting 81mm mortar platoon, with his 
jeep driver, managed to crawl back to a jeep, unhook 
the jeep trailer, turn the vehicle around and speed out of 
the gorge under a hail of small-arms fire. Meanwhile, 
within the perimeter a relieving force, consisting of two 
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platoons embarked aboard 
artillery prime movers, was 
preparing to depart when the 
mortar platoon leader ar- 
rived. He immediately set 
out with the convoy and led 
it to the ambush area. 

The enemy, with his su- 











perior positions dug in on 





each side of the gorge above 
the road, was firing a cross- 
fire into the hapless patrol. 
Employment of the relieving 
force would have to be such 
as not to bring either friend- 
ly force under each other’s 
fire. The relieving force 
commander decided to set 





up his heavy machine guns ‘ 
and have them fire parallel } 3 
to the road along the low If \f 
ground, thus keeping the en- \ \" 


emy pinned down on one 
side of the road while a pla- 
toon enveloped the enemy on 
the high, opposite side of the 
gorge. The maneuver was a 
daring use of force since no 
coordination with the patrol 
was possible. Mortars sup- 
plemented the heavy machine 
guns in their base of fire mission. The enemy, sensing 
something amiss, suddenly made a complete evacuation 
of his positions, fleeing to the surrounding hills before 
the enveloping platoon could complete its mission. The 
patrol was quickly reorganized and all units returned to 
the perimeter without further incident. 

The supply convoy, with infantry guards, had com- 
menced its winding trip from Wonsan to Majon-ni earlier 
in the morning. About midway, it was ambushed by an 
enemy force estimated to be of about 60 men. The enemy 
had permitted lead elements of the convoy to pass well 
into the ambush area before opening fire. The convoy 
commander quickly organized his small force and while 
under enemy fire, succeeded in turning his trucks around, 
collecting the wounded, and heading down the mountain 
to Wonsan. 

In both ambushes, the enemy had taken advantage of 
the narrow mountain roads and extremely. rugged terrain 
to accomplish surprise and fire superiority over the 
friendly forces. The enemy ambushes were well coordi- 
nated and effective. Obstacles, such as blown out bridges, 
large boulders, and log barriers were used to block the 
road at critical points. No attempts were made by the 
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KEY TO MAP 

Perimeter between A and B manned as follows: 

M plus 1 to M plus 7 by H&S Co and arty personnel. 
M plus 8 to M plus 10 by convoy escort company. 

M plus 11 to M plus 12 by H&S Co and arty personnel. 
Perimeter between C and D manned as follows: 

M plus 13 to M plus 17 by South Korean Bn. 

Arrows denote enemy attacks. ; 





enemy to exploit his advantage of surprise and overrun 
the convoy or patrol. His tactics were to remain in ex- 
tremely well-concealed firing positions and inflict casual- 
ties on the pinned-down elements. In the supply convoy 
ambush, one burning, abandoned truck was stripped by 
the enemy only after the other elements of the convoy 
had departed. 

M plus 6—The enemy activity of the preceding day 
had increased alertness at Majon-ni. The enemy was 
growing bolder and his forces increasing. Continued 
night and day artillery and mortar firing had depleted 
ammunition and the ambush of the supply convoy found 
the battalion with one day’s supply of rations on hand. 
More defensive material was needed and the increasing 
cold weather made winter clothing a critical item. It 
was apparent that an enemy attack on the perimeter was 
imminent, and sufficient supplies to meet this situation 
were needed. All roads were blocked by the enemy and 
resupply by motor convoy seemed temporarily impos- 
sible. 

The token airdrop had proven successful and a request 
was radioed to regiment for airdrop of critical supplies. 
In the days that followed, airdrop provided a steady flow 
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of food, ammunition, and medical supplies and initially 
i; became the only means of resupply available to the forces 
if, at Majon-ni. 

f The previous day’s action presented still another prob- 
lem. Evacuation of wounded could not be made over the 
long rough roads. The battalion medical section set up 
an efficient aid station, but did not possess adequate 
facilities to treat the seriously wounded. Air evacuation 





















became necessary and helicopters and OYs made repeated 
trips to Majon-ni, evacuating wounded to Wonsan. 





Foot patrols reconnoitered all ground forward of the 
perimeter, plotting major avenues of approach. Booby 
aps were laid and barrage areas were accurately plotted 
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M plus 8—The previous day 
convoy again departed Wonsan. Its 
augmented by replacements for the 
plus a section of 81mm mortars and a 
gun section. The convoy commander, no 
experienced in the enemy’s ambush tactics, se 
ized point far in advance of the main body. TI 
when sighting a roadblock, radioed its location 
convoy commander. All troops were then disemba 
and a single or double envelopment of the terrain 4 
‘ the flanks of the road ensued. Employing his forces in 
this manner the convoy commander was able to over- 
come all enemy forces and the convoy proceeded on to 
Majon-ni. Its arrival created a spontaneously gay atmos- 
phere. The convoy was greeted with cheers merited by a 
returning hero, but the celebration was shortlived as the 
escorting rifle company was ordered to occupy a portion 
of the perimeter pending orders for its return to Won- 
san. 
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Intelligence received indicated that the enemy, learning 
of the forces at Majon-ni, was by-passing the village via 
mountain trails and assembling at an old mining site on 
the Pyongyang road. This information was verified by 
the continued influx of surrendering North Korean sol- 
diers. On regimental order, a combat patrol, consisting 
of two rifle companies plus elements of Weapons Co was 
prepared to depart and engage any enemy found in the 
assembly area. 

M plus 9— At 0630 the combat patrol embarked 
aboard motor vehicles and departed Majon-ni. Its de- 
parture seriously depleted the perimeter force. Every able- 
bodied man was organized into a provisional platoon 
which sparsely occupied the positions vacated by the 
patrol. The combat patrol found no enemy at the mine 
site, but the mobile show of force had a telling effect on 
the enemy. Some 30 minutes after its departure, 20 
enemy surrendered at the battalion’s Pyongyang road- 
block. The patrol returned with 81 voluntary prisoners 
of war. These 101 added prisoners brought the total 
number of prisoners of war within the perimeter to well 
over 600. 
within the perimeter would equal that of the friendly 
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M plus 10— At 0130 one company reported trip 
es and booby traps exploding to its front. By 0335 an 
fre fight developed. The enemy was attacking the 
force and had encountered the defensive 
ars and artillery combined with mines, 
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but had little effect in the darkness. The proximity of 
the enemy precluded use of the artillery or mortars and 
shortly Lefore daylight, the OP group, having expended 
their ammunition, withdrew. At dawn the countryside 
was shrouded with intermittent mist. Through this mist 
the enemy could be seen on the crest of the OP hill. Ap- 
parently incensed with his victory, their leader stood 
erect and let loose a shrieking, ape-like “Banzai” that 
reverberated throughout the valley. His victory call was 
answered by the thundering direct fire of the artillery 
and the observed fire of the battalion’s mortars. 

The enemy-held OP presented a precarious condition 
due to its commanding location within the perimeter. It 
had to be retaken and immediate counterattack was re- 
quired. The rifle companies could not furnish the neces- 
sary counterattacking force since they were under attack 

to contend with the situation, a platoon of H&S Co, 
consisting of cooks, clerks, supply, and communication 
personnel, was quickly assembled and started for the 
hill. The position of the enemy prevented the advance 
on three sides; via these routes the advancing troops 
would be hopelessly exposed. The remaining side of the 
hill was for the most part vertical. Here the unorthodox 
counterattack opened. The H&S platoon, using rock 
climbing methods, shielded by scrub growth and mist, 
proceeded up the ‘cliff toward the OP. Meanwhile, mor- 
tars and artillery continued pounding the summit. By 
0630 the enemy was definitely withdrawing and the OP 
was retaken by the H&S personnel with little difficulty. 
The retiring enemy was pursued by fire amid the echoing 
“Banzai” of the Marines. 

A resumé of the early morning’s action pointed to the 
fact that the enemy’s attack on the perimeie: and OP hill 
was part of an all-out effort that had failed to successfully 
materialize. The combined enemy force was estimated 
to be of battalion strength and this force’s capability to 
launch another organized assault was something not to 
be taken lightly. 

M plus 11 — Reconnaissance patrols were again or- 
dered to reconnoiter the areas forward of the perimeter 
for possible enemy build-up in the local mountain terrain. 
One patrol, after leaving the perimeter, suddenly dis- 
covered 30 to 40 North Koreans encircling an unaware 
and somewhat relaxed outpost. The enemy was apparently 
endeavoring to assail the outpost from the rear, thus 
cutting off any possibility of the outpost’s withdrawal to 
the perimeter. The reconnaissance patrol leader guided 





his platoon to the rear of the stalking enemy and opened 
fire. His patrol stated the lucrative targets had simply 
disintegrated. 

During the day another patrol was attacked by a small 
enemy force which also attempted an encircling move- 
ment. In the engagement the enemy was mysteriously re- 
inforced by other small groups and effected a general 
build-up. The friendly patrol soon discovered it could 
not move and radioed for assistance. A reinforced com- 
pany was dispatched to its aid and artillery and mortars 
once again blasted the enemy. In maneuvering the com- 
pany to aid the pinned down patrol, the company com- 
mander ordered two platoons to envelop the enemy’s left 
flank. The enveloping platoons, while moving into posi- 
tion, came face to face with an enemy force attempting 
to envelop the patrol. In the unusual action, the enemy 
was routed and withdrew in confusion. 

M plus 12— Normal functioning patrols probed the 
countryside without incident. No enemy were seen or 
encountered. The excellent artillery and mortar fire had 
proved an asset in supporting patrols when in contact 


with the enemy. Foot patrols were always within range. 


of the artillery and coordination through the supporting 
arms coordinator proved a boon to the activeness of the 
patrols. Reconnaissance patrols, it was found, were un- 
der enemy surveillance immediately upon leaving Majon- 
ni. Combat patrols, reinforced or supported by long- 
range fires, numbed the enemy and restricted his con- 
solidation within effective distance of the perimeter to 
launch a daylight attack. Night attack on the perimeter 
was the enemy’s only means to function as a possible 
threat. The sudden departure of enemy activity gave 
everyone a well-earned rest. Mail arrived via helicopter; 
air drop provided sufficient food and ammunition. The 
supply convoy had brought with it some cold weather 
clothing. Air evacuation of wounded within a few hours 
after each engagement was an established procedure. All 
these factors had a profound effect on enhancing morale. 
M plus 13— Perimeter activity increased with the 
news that a South Korean battalion was enroute to rein- 
force the Marines at Majon-ni. Speculation as_ to the 
South Koreans’ chances of reaching the perimeter was 
the main topic of conversation among the men. The 
pessimists lost. At 1330 the South Koreans arrived after 
a few minor skirmishes and were absorbed into the 
perimeter with little difficulty. Notification that another 
Marine infantry battalion had moved into the area on 
the Wonsan-Majon-ni road sent spirits soaring. Convoys 
leaving Wonsan would be met and escorted by the second 
Marine battalion to a designated point on the road. The 
Majon-ni battalion would then meet and escort the con- 
voy to the perimeter. 
Routine patrolling continued without contact. Prison- 
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ers reported large forces of enemy in the mountains 
around the perimeter and that an attack on Majon-ni 
would take place within a few days. The enemy’s succes- 
sion to combat in the past 24 hours seemed to validate 
this information. 

M plus 14 — The first supply convoy and its rifle com- 
pany escort was ordered by higher echelon to leave 
Majon-ni. It departed at 0900, taking with it 600 pris- 
oners of war. A series of patrols sent out by the second 
Marine battalion assisted the convoy on its trip. Need- 
less to say, tension ran high as the convoy journeyed the 
gauntlet of enemy terrain with its hostile cargo. The 
report of its arrival at Wonsan was a tremendous relief 
to the Marines along the 30-mile route. 

About 1600, Civil Affairs and the Pyongyang road- 
block reported a mass evacuation of the village popula- 
tion in progress. On investigation, it was found that the 
villagers were evacuating their homes of their own voli- 
tion. The natives reported that the perimeter was to be 
attacked and the Marines exterminated. Civil Affairs 
was directed to order the villagers back to their homes 
and a strict curfew was established at dusk. The entire 
Majon-ni bastion was alerted. 

M plus 15 — At 0130 the enemy began a series of 
probing attacks on the perimeter. His main effort cen- 
tered forward of the newly arrived South Korean bat- 
talion. Again the battalion OP reported activity to its 
front. The old maxim, of “Locking the barn door after 
the horse was stolen,” paid off. The OP had been pre- 
pared for such an event and the enemy ran pell-mell 
into well placed mines and trip flares. These defenses, 
coupled with increased infantry positions covering the 
approaches, halted the enemy in his tracks. Likewise, 
the enemy activity on the perimeter failed to attain any 
degree of achievement and continued until 0800 as a 
desultory fire fight. 

Later in the day, a South Korean patrol of company 
size encountered the trapped perimeter attackers, and was 
temporarily repulsed in an effort to destroy the force. 
The enemy’s advantage was again a vain emanation as 
air and artillery dispersed his ranks. 

At the daily conference held in the CP that evening, 
the battalion commander announced that the Majon-ni 
Marines would be relieved and replaced by an Army in- 
fantry battalion scheduled to arrive the following day. 
The Army unit was enroute from Wonsan, but had 
clashed with the enemy and was stalled somewhere along 
the road. Orders were issued regarding the relief, and 
preparation for departure would commence upon arrival 
of the new unit. The impact of the news was stemmed 
by an intelligence report that another attack on the 
perimeter was forthcoming. 


M plus 16 — At 1530 the Army unit began arriving at 


Majon-ni and relief-on-position started. Each Marine 
unit commander briefed his Army contemporary as to the 
situation, defenses, and enemy tactics. Army platoons 
and companies occupied positions immediately in the rear 
of the Marine lines. Army artillery moved into positions 
vacated by the Marines. All communication lines, perim- 
eter defenses, and semi-permanent installations would be 
turned over to the Army battalion. Army and Marine 
battalion staff officers met in the CP and the new arrivals 
were thoroughly briefed on the Majon-ni perimeter and 
enemy capabilities. Ironically, during this conference, 
the enemy again struck the South Korean-held position of 


the perimeter. In the blacked out CP the conference 
continued as the attack was repulsed. 

M plus 17 — Having been formally relieved, the Ma- 
rines departed Majon-ni in three sections and returned 
down Ambush Alley to Wonsan. The enemy, either re- 
specting the size or ability of the battalion, failed to offer 
any form of resistance. The trip to Majon-ni and back 
for this one unit was absolutely unobstructed. Yet, the 
intervening space of two weeks had produced a situation 
that few would forget. 

The departed Marines had arrived at Majon- -ni to 
occupy the enemy’s own country. Completely cut off 
part of the time, constantly under actual or threatened 
attack and operating in a foreign, primitive territory 
against a numerically superior, semi-guerrilla force, the 
Marines had repelled the attacks of three North Korean 
battalions, had killed some 525 enemy and taken 1395 
prisoners. Estimated enemy opposing the battalion dur- 
ing the period was 10,000 to 15,000. 

The Marines had seen air perform a threefold mission: 
close support, evacuation, and supply. Artillery was ever 
ready when needed to fire harassing, interdiction, and 
supporting barrages. Coordination of all efforts was per- 
fected. Morale, always a challenge, continued high. 

Truly Majon-ni was essentially an infantryman’s battle- 
ground, and the lessons learned and experience gained 
paid off two weeks later when these same Marines, fight- 
ing a new foe, wrote an epic chapter in the annals of 


military history as they quelled the Chinese onslaught at 
US @ MC 


Hagaru-ri. 
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majority of the supplies was packed and dropped by 
Army and Air Force personnel from Air Force planes. 
In addition, maximum use was made of the lst Air De- 
livery Plat based on Yonpo airfield near Hungnam. 
Simultaneous air drops were made to the 5th and 7th 
Marines at Yudam-ni, division headquarters and units 
at Hagaru-ri, and the Ist Marines at Koto-ri. The 5th 
and 7th Marines received approximately 300 tons of sup- 
plies by air prior to their breakout from Yudam-ni. It 
is hard to guess the effectiveness of their attacks on the 
CCF had they not had these critically needed supplies. 
While the division commander and the units at Hagaru- 
ri were waiting for the link-up with the 5th and 7th Ma- 
rines, air supply was continued, with about 800,000 
pounds of supplies dropped there. After the two regi- 
ments closed on Hagaru-ri supplies had to continue to 
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be built up, as it was several days before the units had 
equipment and supplies to start the next phase of the 
operation, the advance on Koto-ri. 

The greatest amount of supplies was dropped at Koto- 
ri, as it was from here that the entire division made its 
final breakout. Over 1,000,000 pounds of supplies were 
dropped at Koto-ri, including an M-2 Treadway bridge. 
This was the first attempt to drop a bridge of this size 
under combat conditions. The bridge was dropped in 
eight sections, each section requiring a C-119 to carry 
the 2500 pounds; of the eight sections dropped, seven 
were recovered in good condition. 

In addition to being utilized in the three main drop 
zone areas, the Ist Air Delivery Plat was responsible for 
supplying an isolated company of the 7th Marines which 
was cut off between Yudam-ni and Hagaru-ri. The drop 
zone was necessarily limited, but the Marine platoon was 
able to hit the zone with excellent accuracy and deliver 
approximately 40 tons of critically needed supplies. The 
accuracy of the drops proved again the soundness of the 
airdrop techniques developed in the past 10 years by 
the Marine Corps. The varied peacetime training of the 
platoon paid off with excellent results, not only fot the 





Reservoir operation, but the Inchon-Seoul operation pre- 
viously, and others since then. 

The air delivery of supplies to the division in the Cho- 
sin Reservoir area was made under very adverse con- 
ditions. The drop zones were restricted, as all of them 
had to be, within the defensive perimeters. Many times 
the pilots were forced to fly over enemy areas at low alti- 
tudes in making their approach to the drop zone; as a 
result they drew heavy enemy fire. Accuracy was im- 
portant, as any drops made out of the perimeter were 
often retrieved by the Chinese to augment their own 
supplies. 

The drops were made in weather that averaged below 
zero more often than above, and the extreme cold made 
the recovery of supplies a difficult and slow procedure. 
Rations had the best usable average on recovery, followed 
by Class III, with ammunition bringing up the rear a 
poor third. Five gallon cans were used with better suc- 
cess than the 55 gallon drums, as many of the drums 
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ruptured on hitting the ground. Small arms and artillery 
ammunition had a high percentage of damage while the 
mortar ammunition was found to have the highest amount 
of usable rounds in the Class V category. 

In many cases, ground controllers from the Marine 
Tactical Air Control parties were available to assist the 
pilots in making their drops. In most cases, planes that 
dropped wide of the drop zone were not in communica- 
tion with, or did not follow the instructions of the con- 
troller. Radio and panels were used to communicate with 
the planes, and this still remains one of the weak spots 
in the use of air delivery. When satisfactory radio com- 
munication is established, the results of the drop are usu- 
ally good; when radios are not used, or reception is poor, 
good results are the exception. Pilots rely on panels to 
orient themselves and they must be used when available. 
@ CERTAIN BASIC CHARACTERISTICS of aerial replenish- 
ment were again proven in all these operations. Supply 
by air is characterized by freedom of movement over ter- 
rain, speed of delivery, and little effect from ground act’ in 
—despite the close proximity of the drop zones to em 
lines, no planes were lost as a result of Chinese fire. ( - 
tain limiting factors were again made obvious. Av. t- 
ability of aircraft and drop equipment is an importa t 
one. Requests for supplies were, in some cases, reduced 
due to the planes and equipment on hand. Weather also 
had its effect, although there were encugh clear days, 
luckily, to make the required drops. Fortunately, there 
was no enemy air activity in the, area; in fact, up to this 
writing there has been no interference by enemy air of 
any drops made in Korea. 

The C-119 or R4Q1, better known as the “Flying Box- 
car,” was used in the majority of the drops. Its superior- 
ity over other available transport planes available was 
very obvious. 

Undoubtedly, the 1st Mar Div could successfully have 
reached Hungnam without aerial supply, but through 
its use, the job was accomplished more easily and 
efficiently. The movement of the majority of the 
vehicles in the division off the mountain could not have 
been accomplished without supply of Class III by air; 
because of the additional ammunition made available by 
airdrop, there was no curtailment in the firing of weap- 
ons. Many other supplies were dropped to aid the divi- 
sion in accomplishing its mission—the treadway bridge, 
for instance, was of utmost assistance to the engineers 
in repairing the road for division trafhc. 

The experience Marines have gained since 1940 in the 
air delivery of supplies was of great benefit in the exe- 
cution of the airdrops, and air delivery does not have to 
be sold to any Marine who has done duty in Korea. He 
knows its value. The future of this type of logistic sup- 


port will only be limited by aircraft and equipment. 
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The point opened fire. The North Kore- 
ans let loose with machine guns from the 
high ground, and Baker Company, 5th 
Marines hit the deck in the water-filled 
rice paddies. With most of its radios 
out of commission from the ducking, the 
company went into action. This was 
the beginning of an affair known as the 


Changallon Valley or Sachon Ambush 
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By Maj Francis |. Fenton, Jr. 


® Korea. WHat Is IT LIKE? I DIMLY RECALL ONE 
of my grammar school teachers telling the class that if 
you were to flatten Korea it would cover approximately 
one third of the world. That statement may sound exag- 
gerated unless you have been in Korea. After climbing 
a few of their hills, I feel that the teacher made a gross 
understatement. Korea is just one hill after another. If 
you are not going up one, you are coming down another. 
The low ground, or the valleys, are all flooded rice pad- 
dies in the spring and summer which makes the going all 
the tougher. During the summer months it isn’t unusual 
for the temperature to climb to 115 degrees by one 
o'clock in the afternoon. That’s what makes Korea tough; 
the big enemies—Terrain and Weather. 

It was in this country and climate that Co B, Ist Bn, 
Sth Marines, Ist Provisional Marine Brigade, got its first 
taste of real combat in the present Korean War. 

The brigade had been in Korea about a week when it 
was ordered to launch an offensive with the Army’s 5th 
RCT on the town of Chinju. Chinju is a sizeable town 
in the southwestern corner of Korea, and it was about 32 
miles from the United Nations front lines at Chindong-ni 
on the Pusan perimeter. This was to be the United Na- 
tions’ first offensive in sizeable force since the outbreak 
of the Korean War, and it was to be commanded by Brig 


Gen Edward A. Craig. 


® THE PLAN OF ACTION called for the brigade to move 
out of Chindong-ni, take a road that forked to the left 
out of Sangnyon-ni and advance and seize the town of 
Sachon, just southeast of Chinju. The 5th RCT was to 
take a road that forked to the right out of Sangnyon-ni 
and advance and seize Chinju (see Map 1). 

On 11 August, three days after the offensive had com- 
menced, the brigade’s attack had carried to the town of 
Kosong, approximately one-half the way to Sachon. Dur- 
ing these three days, the 2d and 3d Bns of the 5th 
Marines had engaged the 83d North Korean Motorized 
Regt (Reinf), decisively beating and routing it. All day 
on the 11th the enemy were on the run with the brigade 
hot on their heels. The lst Marine Air Wing, which was 


er alley 


providing the brigade with close air support, was having 
a turkey shoot. While the brigade was hitting them 
frontally, the close air support was hitting their rear 
echelon and those troops and vehicles that were fleeing 
down the road towards Sachon. The enemy were disor- 
ganized, abandoning vehicles and equipment with nothing 
else in mind but clearing the area. 

On the morning of 12 August, the lst Bn, 5th Marines 
received orders to pass through the 3d Bn and assume 
the advance guard for the brigade. Co B, reinforced 
with 5 M-26 tanks, was designated as the advance party 
with a detachment of 15 men from the brigade’s Recon 
Co, under the command of Capt Kenneth Houghton, 
designated as the point. The point was to be motorized 
in jeeps and precede the advance party at a distance of 
about a mile. Observation aircraft and helicopter would 
provide flank reconnaissance. 

At 0630, the advance party cleared the 3d Bn’s posi- 
tions and the final leg of the drive on Sachon was under- 
way. 


® By 1230, THE BRIGADE had advanced to within four 
miles of Sachon. There had been no sign of the enemy 
other than enemy equipment and vehicles which they 
abandoned the day before. Our observation aircraft had 
not seen any sign of the enemy and it ‘voked as if we 
would march into Sachon unopposed. 

At approximately 1300, the point and Co B were 
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moving in a valley in the vicinity of the small village 
of Changallon, three and a half miles east of Sachon. 
There was high ground of about 600 feet to the front and 
to both flanks. The point had just crossed a small bridge 
which marked the entrance to the village when it ob- 
served two enemy soldiers taking cover in the village. 
(Point A, Map 2) 


their fire resulted in precipitating the premature dis- 


The point fired upon them and 
closure of the enemy’s positions. The enemy obviously 
had planned a rear guard action of the ambush type to 
such an extent that the entire advance guard would be 
allowed to come within their fields of fire before they 
commenced firing. 

The enemy had cunningly picked their terrain for this 
ambush. The low ground to either side of the road 
was flooded rice paddies with the high ground 300-500 
yards to each flank. Our tanks and vehicles were re- 
stricted to the road and there was no cover or conceal- 
ment for the foot troops. The enemy had made full use 
of camouflage and had well-concealed positions from 
which they could place interlocking bands of fire on the 
road. 

As soon as the point opened fire, it was immediately 
taken under fire by enemy machine guns on the high 
ground to the right flank (Point B, Map 2), and B Co 
immediately came under intense automatic weapons and 
machine gun fire from the high ground to the front and 


both flanks. (Points B, C, D, E, F, Map 2) 


® THE POINT was receiving more fire than it could take © 
care of and it requested help. Capt John Tobin, com- 

pany commander of Co B, sent the Ist Plat, commanded 

by 2dLt Hugh Schryver, and two tanks to Houghton’s 

aid. The 2d Plat, commanded by IstLt Scotty Taylor, 

and the three remaining tanks, were ordered to move 

forward from the rear of the company’s column and 

take over the position vacated by the Ist Plat and the 

two lead tanks. 

When the enemy opened fire on the company, all hands 
dispersed to positions in the ditches alongside the road 
Both the ditches and the rice 
paddies were under approximately two feet of water which 
caused our radios to get wet when the men hit the deck. 
Almost immediately, we began to have radio failures. 
All but two of the radios on the company net went out 
of commission, and the radio on the battalion net could 
receive, but had very weak transmission. Platoon leaders 


or into the rice paddies. 


had to rely entirely on their runners. 

As the 2d Plat moved up, Capt Tobin sent a runner 
back to notify me that he had relayed a message through 
the tanks to the battalion, requesting an air strike on 
the high ground to the right flank (Point B. Map 2), 
and that I was to have the 3d Plat, commanded by 2dLt 
Davis Cowiing, move through the rice paddy and be pre- 
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pared to assault Point B 
when the air strike lifted. 
Tobin was going up to the 
point to contact Houghton 
and look the situation over. 


When Capt Tobin and his 
runners were halfway up to 
the point, an enemy ma- 
chine gun took them under 
fire, pinning them down in 
the rice paddy. Things were 
pretty hot, and Tobin no- 
ticed one of the runners 
shaking like an old Model- 
T Ford. He asked the Ma- 
rine what was wrong and 
the boy replied that he was 
scared. Tobin put a big 
scowl on his face and re- 
plied, “Lad, Marines are 
never scared.” Just then the 
enemy machine gunner got 
the range and was really 
kicking up the water and 
mud around them. Tobin 
turned to the runner and 
quickly added, “I see your 
point now. Let’s get the hell 
out of here.” 


® Up unrit ruts tie, we had had no supporting fires 
other than our own 60mm mortars, machine guns and 
the tanks’ 90mm and machine gun fire. Our artillery was 
in the act of displacing forward when we were hit, and 
the battalion’s Wpns Co and 4.2 inch mortars were experi- 
encing difficulties in finding solid ground off the road to 
set up positions. But as the 3d Plat moved out across the 
paddy, all supporting fires went into action, taking the 
enemy to our front and to our left flank under fire. 

While the 3d Plat moved into position, the battalion 
commander, LtCol George Newton, ordered Co A to send 
two rifle squads and a machine gun section to take up 
positions on the high ground to the right flank. They 
were to knock out the enemy at Point C (see Map 2) 
and go into position to support by fire the 3d Plat’s as- 
sault on Point B. One other rifle squad from A Co was 
ordered to reconnoiter the high ground to the left flank 
and determine the enemy’s strength and positions. 

As soon as the air strike lifted, the 3d Plat assaulted 
Point B. The planes had succeeded in silencing the 
machine guns and the 3d Plat made the top of the hill 
without too much opposition. But, as they moved over 
the top of the hill, the enemy from well-concealed posi- 
tions on the reverse slope, counterattacked Cowling and 
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his platoon with a force estimated to have been about 
100 men. The ferociousness and surprise of their attack 
succeeded in driving the 3d Plat half-way down the hill 
before Cowling could get his men into a hasty defensive 
position. Cowling sent a runner back to the company 
with the latest situation and with his casualty report. 
Two men had been killed and seven wounded. Cowling 
himself was one of the wounded, having been shot in the 
foot, and was unable to walk. The runner was sent back 
with orders for the 3d Plat to fall back to the counter- 
slope, reorganize and be prepared to assault the hill again 
after supporting fires finished working the hill over. 

Capt Tobin requested battalion to place all artillery and 
mortar fire available on Point B and to follow it up with 
another air strike. ° 

Upon receipt of this request and the later developments, 
LtCol Newton requested a 20-minute artillery and mortar 
fire preparation on Point B and an air strike to follow 
it up. Co A, under the command of Capt John Stevens, 
was ordered to move up and pass through the 3d Platoon 
and assault Point B when the preparation fires lifted. 

By 1700, Co A had seized Point B and the high ground 
on the right flank, and all fire from that area had been 
silenced. However, we were still receiving a great deal 
of fire from the high ground to our left flank. The bat- 
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talion commander ordered Co B to seize this high ground, 
and dig in and defend it for the night.* 

Artillery and mortar preparation fires would precede 
our attack. Upon receipt of this order, Capt Tobin or- 
dered the 2d Plat to seize Point D; the 3d Plat, Roints 
E and F (Map 3), and the remainder of the company 
to follow the 3d Plat. The tanks could not move through 
the rice paddies and they were ordered to provide over- 
head fire during the assault and to revert to battalion 
control after we had seized the high ground. The recon- 
naissance detachment was ordered to return to its parent 
organization. 


#® AT APPROXIMATELY 1830, the 2d Plat seized its ob- 
jective. As it moved over the hill to the forward slope, 
the platoon spotted some enemy withdrawing down a 
ravine. Lt Taylor ordered Sgt Lischeski to take his squad 
and move down another ravine and cut off the enemy. Sgt 
Lischeski maneuvered his squad in such a manner that he 
was able to ambush the entire enemy platoon, killing 38 


_ and wounding the enemy platoon leader. Before we could 
_ interrogate the enemy platoon leader, he died. 


By 2000 we had secured Points D, E, and F, registered 
our supporting fires, and had set up a perimeter of de- 
fense. 

This high ground we were on was more or less a ridge. 
The highest point being Point F, a little better than 600 
feet high. The ridge sloped off to Point E, and Point E 
was separated from Point D by a deep ravine. (See Map 
3) Our entire frontage was a little less than 1,000 yards 
which necessitated our bringing the Ist Plat on line be- 
tween the other two platoons. A listening post of fire 
team strength was placed in the ravine. 

Our communications set-up was rather makeshift. Only 
two radios on the company net were working, and we 
had only enough company wire to establish telephone 
communications to the Ist and 3d platoons and the com- 
pany CP. The 2d Plat had one of the two working 
radios, our CP the other. 
cations net within the company was completed. 


In this manner the communi- 
Our 
communications to battalion consisted of the one radio 
we had, which was still weak in transmission, and a single 
telephone line that we laid back to battalion when we 
secured our objective. 

As we settled down for the night this was the overall 
situation: Cos A and B were on the high ground on either 
side of the valley with a gap of about 1,000 yards of rice 
paddies between them. This gap was registered in under 


*During the time the Ist Prov Mar Brig was fighting in South 
Korea, each infantry battalion had but two rifle companies instead 
of the normal three. Each battalion consisted of two under- 
strength rifle companies, a weapons company less the machine 
gun platoon, and an H&S company which was also under strength. 
During the Sachon drive, the Ist Bn’s strength ran around 550- 
600. 
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artillery and mortar fire. The distance between Co B and 
the battalion CP was about 1,000 to 1,500 yards. The 
remainder of the brigade was in positions on the high 
ground in the vicinity of the Ist Bn’s CP. 

Everyone in the company was dog tired. We had been 
on the move for four days and had covered a distance of 
about 29 miles, not counting all the hills we had gone up 
and down. The tenseness of the fire fight we had been 
in all afternoon had sapped the men of a lot of their 
energy. We hadn’t had any water or rations since noon 
and we couldn’t expect any that night, as battalion did 
not have any natives to carry supplies to us. All of us 
felt that if the enemy had any troops left in the area, we 
could expect a counterattack during the night. To be 
certain that we would be ready for them if they did at- 
tack, we ordered 50 per cent of the men to be awake at 
all times. This proved to be a fatal mistake, one we 
would never make again. The men were just too tired to 
try to stay awake half the night. Where the spirit was 
willing, the flesh was weak. 

At midnight our Bn ExO, Maj Merlin Olson, called 
and gave us some late information he had just received. 
The enemy was attacking our front lines at Chindong-ni 
and threatening a break-through. In the Taegu area, they 
had crossed the Naktong River and had formed a large 
salient in our line. The situation looked bad. We might 
have a new mission by morning. 

About a quarter to five in the morning, the 2d Plat re- 
ported noise to its front. It was still dark and the men 
weren't sure if it was enemy or not. Lt Taylor wanted 
some illumination to his front. 

We immediately notified. all platoons to alert their 
men. We couldn’t get an answer from the 3d Plat or 
the battalion. Their wires were out. A runner was sent 
to the 3d Plat, but he was killed before he got there. 

A few minutes after the 2d Plat reported this activity, 
two green and one red flare went off to our front and all 
hell broke loose. The enemy had silently moved up on 
our left flank, catching the men asleep, and had over- 
run the 3d Plat. Our first 60mm mortar illuminating 
shell went off disclosing a sizeable force of the enemy at- 
tacking our front, headed for the ravine that separated 
the Ist and 2d Plats. They were immediately taken under 
fire by our two platoons and our 60mm mortar section. 

A runner from the 3d Plat reported in with the in- 
formation that the enemy had overrun Point F, wiping 
out the machine gun section and capturing both guns 
which the enemy was using on us. The 3d Plat had been 
forced to fall back about 100 yards and it had many 


«casualties. SSgt A. A. Cirinelli, who had taken over the 


3d Platoon when Lt Cowling had been evacuated the day 
before, requested orders. 

Capt Tobin sent the runner back with orders for the 
3d Plat to hold what they had. He said that he would 
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It was a tough job getting the wounded off Hill 


try to get in all the supporting fires possible on Point F. 

While our artillery FO, Lt Bob Kiernan, was calling 
down the artillery fire, his radio took a machine gun 
burst, knocking it out. 


@ IN THE MEANTIME, [| had been able to raise Co A on 
the radio, and, by relaying through them, I was able to 
get the information back to the battalion. I passed on 
Tobin’s request for supporting fires and that Kiernan 
would adjust fires by using the radio to Co A, who in 
turn would have to pass it on to the FDC. 

The exhibition that the artillery and 8lmm mortars 
put on that morning will never be forgotten. If there 
were ever a school solution, we got it. It is impossible 
to adequately describe the pinpoint shooting they did. 
All I can say is that they practically leveled the high 
ground, Point F, with only a few rounds falling in on 
the 3d Plat and the rest of the company. When the 
artillerymen and mortarmen say they can walk their fire 
down to within 100 yards of you, believe them. That’s 
what they did that morning. 

Despite all the fire that was being placed on Point F, 
the enemy kept coming. In addition to the grazing ma- 
chine gun fire they were placing on us, they were throw- 
ing light mortar shells into our positions and keeping 
us pretty well pinned down. 

Lt Schryver reported that the enemy force to his front 
was increasing and he was afraid that they might suc- 
ceed in getting between the Ist and 2d Plats. With 
this information, Capt Tobin decided to pull the com- 
pany back to the 2d Plat’s area, reorganize and counter- 
attack at dawn. 

The lst Plat was designated as the rear guard while 
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the 3d Plat and Co Hgs pulled out. Artillery was re- 
quested to walk their fire down the slope to cover the 
withdrawal of the 1st Plat when it pulled out. 


By 0600, we had completed our movement back to 
the 2d Plat’s positions, had reorganized and were ready 
to counterattack at dawn (approximately 0615). 


During our withdrawal, artillery and mortar fire had 
greatly reduced the amount of fire we were receiving 
from Point F. The threat to our front had been broken 
up by the 2d Plat and our 60mm mortar fire, and we 
felt certain that we would be able to retake our former 
positions without too much trouble. 

A few minutes prior to dawn we received new orders 
from the battalion. We were to disengage the enemy, 
move off the ridge to the road and proceed back to the 
battalion CP and entruck immediately for movement 
back to Chindong-ni. The brigade had just received 
orders from the 8th Army to return immediately, The 
situation at Chindong-ni was serious. 


@ THIS ORDER WAS A HARD ONE to pass on to the men. 
The enemy had held the upper hand during the morning 
darkness and had driven us halfway off the ridge. The 
men were determined to counterattack and retake our old 
positions. There wasn’t a bit of doubt in anyone’s mind 
about our being able to do it. It was daylight now and 
we could see what we were shooting at. We only wanted 
an hour more. That would be all we would need to finish 
the job. Capt Tobin requested a delay, but it was refused. 
Brigade’s orders called for our immediate return and 
orders were orders. 

Capt Tobin ordered me to take the 3d Plat, the mortar 
section, and all the wounded and dead down to the road. 
He was going to remain with the Ist and 2d Plats and 
cover our movement back. 

Getting the wounded off that hill and moving through 
those rice paddies was a pitiful sight. Everyone who 
could walk had to carry the more seriously wounded and 
dead back. Seeing a wounded Marine, badly hit but 
walking, trying to carry another wounded man who 
couldn’t walk was like watching the blind leading the 
blind across New York’s 5th Avenue during the rush 
hour. All told, we had suffered 19 wounded and 20 
killed during the morning’s fight. 

Few words were spoken on the way back. The men 
didn’t have to talk to express their sentiments—you 
could read the bitterness in their faces and eyes. They 
had gone 29 miles in four days and were only three and a 
half miles from Sachon, the brigade’s objective. Twenty- 
nine miles that had been paid for with much blood, sweat, 
and tears. Now they were turning around and handing 
it back to a badly beaten enemy on a silver platter. As 


far as they were concerned, it was a hell of a war. 
US g@ MC 
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Congressional Medal of Honer 
PFC Stanley R. Christianson, IstLt Baldomero Leopez and 
PFC Eugene A. Obregon. 


Navy Cross 
Ist Le Charles D. Mize, Maj Kenneth L. Reusser (2d), 
Cpl Robert B. Salsberry and IstLt “H” “J” Smith. 


Distinguished Service Medal 
BrigGen Thomas J. Cushman, MajGen Field Harris and 
MajGen Oliver P. Smith. 


Silver Star 

PFC Richard J. Amann, IstLt Eugene J. Ambrosia, LtCol 
James R. Anderson, SSgt John D. Audas, IstLt Robert T. 
Bey, IstLt Thomas R. Braun, Sgt Charles Broome, III, IstLt 
Jack Butler, Maj Evans C. Carlson, Cpl Claude C. Castaing, 
Cpl Richard W. Collenette, Capt Clarence E. Corley, 2dLt 
Bert R. Covert, Jr., Maj Phillip C. De Long, PFC Andrew 
Dirga, Sgt William E. Duke, Capt James English, IstLt Fred 
E. Eubanks, Jr., IstLt Chester V. Farmer (2d), Capt Eugene 
F. Haffey, PFC Donald L. Hilton, 1IstLt Charles T. Hinman, 
IstLt Horace L. Johnson, Jr., PFC Leon A. King, Jr. and 
PFC Robert D. Kozkowski. 

Cpl Elmer C. Lakin, Capt William R. Lucas, Sgt Carl G. 
Luiz, Maj Clarence J. Mabry, Sgt Charles E. Martin, Sgt “W” 
“L” Martin, Col Francis M. McAlister, PFC Eugene B. 
McCammon, Ist Lt James M. McClerry, PFC John J. MCGaf- 
figan, SSgt Stanley B. McPherson, Maj James P. Metzler, 
IstLt Frank A. Minton, Jr., 1stLt John F. Mitchell, Cpl Di-k 
Moore, Capt Gene W. Morrison (2d), Capt Douglas K. 
Morton, 2dLt Minard P. Newton, Jr., Capt Warren P. 
Nichols, TSgt Joseph S. Ohina, Cpl Robert N. Oliver, Capt 
James R. O’Moore, IstLt Robert J. O’Shea, IstLt Michael V. 
Palatas and PFC Luther M. Parrish, Jr. 

SSgt Earl J. Payne, IstLt Elmo G. Peteraon, PFC Harrison 
Pomers, Cpl George W. Ponder, MSgt Oscar A. Powell, Maj 
Frank H. Presley, Capt Dwain L. Redalen, 1stLt Lester F. 
Reid, Maj Maurice E. Roach, Cpl Guadalupe L. Sanchez, 
IstLt John L. Scott, PFC Jack H. Shramek, Cpl Harold H. 
Soderquist, TSgt Max Stein (2d), LeCol Joseph L. Stewart, 
Cpl Sylvester Szczepanski, Sgt Alvin Tall Bear, 1stLe Robert 
W. Taylor, 1stLt William W. Taylor, IstLt Alfred I. Thomas, 
Cpl Patrick M. Timmons, PFC James P. Umbleby, SSgt 
William L. Vick, 1stLt Ewald A. Vom Orde, Jr., 2dLt John 
O. Williams and LtCol Richard W. Wycawski. 


Legion of Merit 

Col Robert T. Carleson, Col James M. Clark, Col Paul 
Drake, Maj. Walter Gall, Maj Donald W. Sherman, LtCol 
Jack Tabor, Col Kenneth H. Weir (2d), Lt Col Radford C. 
West (2d) and Lt Col David C. Wolfe. 
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Distinguished Flying Cross 

IstLt John H. Barclay, Capt James P. Bell, Jr. (2d), IseLe 
Richard Bell, 1stLt Warren J. Beyes, Capt Wallace D. Blatt 
(Ist, 2d), Maj Arthur R. Boag, Capt James D. Boldman 
(4th), Capt Dewey Boreloini, IstLt Robert W. Breeze, Capt 
William E. Brown, IstLt Jesse M. Browne, Jr., Capt James 
P. Bruce, Istt Loren W. Calhoun, Capt Charles E. Call, 
Maj Donald L. Clark, IstLt John W. Coffman, IstLt Ray 
Connelly, Capt Donald Conroy (5th), IstLt Harold D. Daigh 
(2d), IstLt Frank W. Daugherty, IstLt Merl C. Davis, Capt 
Joseph B. DeHaven (2d), Capt Don G. Derryberry and 2dLt 
George A. Dimsdale. 

Capt William R. Duncan, IstLt Thomas M. Elliot, Capt 
Norman G. Ewers (2d), IstLt Richard H. Fairchild, Capt 
Donald L. Fenton, Capt John J. Fischer, IstLt Shelby M. 
Forrest, Capt Harry L. Foust, TSgt John W. Frederick, Jr., 
IstLt Walter J. Freivogel, Capt Burnette R. Gallagher, MSgt 
Billy R. Green (2d), IstLt William F. Harrell, 1stLt William 
A. Harris, Capt Don M. Hinshaw, Capt Don C. Holland, 
Capt C. Hurst, Capt Manning T. Jannell, Maj William 
G. Johnson (2d), IstLt Hoyt Johnston, IstLt Timothy J. 
Leane, Jr., Capt Phillip J. Keleher (4th), Capt George J. 
King and LtCol John F. Kinney. 

IstLt Fred D. Kuhlmann, Capt Henry H. Kyle (3d), MSgt 
Martin Lachow, IstLt Jesse M. Lewis, 2dLt Edward L. Lie- 
land, Jr., Capt Edwin B. Long (1st, 2d), Maj John Lowman, 
Jr. (2d), Maj. William M. Lundin, TSgt Philip A. Mackert, 
Capt Raymond S. Maloney, Capt Emmons S. Maloney (2d), 
Capt Alfred F. McCaleb, Jr., Maj David W. McFarland, 
Capt Robert A. Meyer, Capt Otis E. Millenbine (3d), MSgt 
Edward R. Modelewski, SSgt Kermit Mofhtt, Maj Edward 
J. Montagne, Jr. (2d), LtCol James B. Moore, Capt Gene 
W. Morrison (4th), Capt Joseph T. Murphy, Capt Warren 
P. Nichols (8th) and IstLt Keith D. Nolan. 

Capt Willard C. Olsen (4th), MSgt Barney C. Olson, 
IstLt Ernest R. Olson, Capt William T. O’Neal, Capt James 
J. O'Reilly, 1stLe Kenny C. Palmer, Capt William C. Parker, 
Capt Russell G. Patterson, Jr., IstLt Elbert F. Price, 1stLt 
Elmore F. Ravensburg, Capt Walter L. Redmond (2d, 3d), 
Maj Kenneth L. Reusser (3d), Capt High F. Reynolds, IstLt 
Thomas W. Riggs, MSgt Robert J. Russell, IstLt John L. 
Scott, IstLt Donald R. Segner, 2dLt William G. Siegfreid | 
(Ist, 2d), Capt John Skorich, (4th), Capt Robert D. Slay, 
IstLt Edward L. Soncraft, Capt Ernest E. Southerland and 
Capt Mike E. Spooner, Jr. 

Capt Clyde R. Stewart, Capt Robert L. Stigall (2d), Capt 
Gordon A. Stover, IstLt John S. Sumner, Maj John N. 
Swartley (4th), Capt Wilson “C” Terry (2d), 1stLt Donald 
K. Tooker, Capt Orlando S. Tosdal (3d), Capt Robert P. 
Welch, Capt Paul T. Wiedenkeller (2d), Capt Alexander 
Wilson, Capt Howard Wolf (1st, 2d), 1stLe Robert L. Wood 
(3d), Capt William B. Woodroof (3d) and Capt James B. 
Wortman. 
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Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Msgt Henry W. Bushwitz (2d), SSgt Floyd T. Clevenger 
and Cpl John E. Hosford. 


Bronze Star 


Cpl John W. Adams, PFC William H. Allen, Jr., 2dLt 
Tilton A. Anderson, TSgt Robert E. Balbach, PFC Donald 
J. Balfour, Sgt Lloyd Ball, Cpl Gordon F. Barker, SSgt 
Edward M. Barnum, 2dLt Robert J. Barton, TSgt Frank 
Becker, Jr., Cpl Keith A. Beekley (Ist, 2d), 2dLt Roy W. 
Bickley, IstLt Jack F. Boles, TSgt George W. Bolkow, Cpl 
David G. Bowman, MSgt William W. Boynton, MSgt “A” 
“Z” Bradshaw (2d), COW William C. Brandt, Cpl Carlyle 
L. Broderick, TSgt Archie N. Brown, COW Joseph B. 
Brunson, Sgt Thomas A. Bryant, Sgt Clyde T. Bucy, IstLt 
Lawrence H. Buss (Ist, 2d) and Sgt Benjamin A. Byland. 


Cpl Gerald A. Cahill, Capt Michael C. Caparo, Sgt Ivan 
R. Card, COW Allen Carlson, Cpl William V. Cheek, Maj 
George W. Chinn, Sgt Anthony N. Christler, PFC Charles 
R. Cloniger, Maj Robert L. Cochran, Maj Willis G. Colbern, 
Capt George Cole, PFC Billy G. Coleman, TSgt Robert L. 
Collier, Sgt Charles E. Cowger, Sgt Ralph “A” “L” Cragg, 
Jr., Sgt Daniel F. De Vore, PFC Archie K. Dick, Cpl 
Luther H. Dickey, Jr., MSgt Phil A. Dierickx, 1stLt Francis 
I. Donohoe, SSgt Alphee H. Ducharme, MSgt Harris B. 
Dunkleberger, Cpl John E. Dyer, PFC Gerald A. Eipperle, 
PFC Felix V. Eppinette, SSgt Thomas N. Evers, Capt Merril 
J. Fahy and IstLt John J. Fedor. 

Cpl Lewis C. Fidler, PFC William J. Flynn, SSgt Walter 
W. Frank, PFC James P. Gallager, 2dLt Mervin D. Gardner, 
MSgt James J. Garrison, PFC Willard E. Gavin, 1stLt George 
A. Gibson, Sgt Donald F. Gillespie, Sgt William A. Gillis, 
Capt Harry L. Givens, Jr., Capt Walter E. G. Godenius, Cpl 
Albert Gomez, Capt Andre D. Gomez, Maj James I. Glen- 
dinning, Jr., Cpl Benjamin E. Graham, CWO James I. 
Graham, Jr., IstLt Melvin K. Green, Capt Edmund K. Gris- 
Wold, IstLt James D. Grounds, PFC Edwin D. Grunder, 
SSgt Joseph M. Gunter, Jr., Maj Albert I. Haas, PFC Philip 
E. Hahn and Sgt William R. Hagemeier. 

PFC Henry B. Haina, Capt Donald J. Hallmeyer, Sgt 
Willie P. Hammonds, Capt Lester G. Harmon, SSgt Joseph 
G. Harper, Maj John P. Harris, LtCol Charles W. Harrison, 
MSgt Charles W. Hartman, PFC Kenneth J. Marty, Cpl 
Charles L. Hasenauer, Sgt Walter W. Hathorne, Sgt Shurlan 
E. Hatley, MSgt William J. Hauschen, Sgt John H. Hayward, 
Cpl Harold G. Heald, PFC Willie F. Headrick, Sgt Theodore 
H. Heckleman, TSgt Thomas A. Herbinson, Jr., IstLe Wilber 
N. Herndon, Capt Donald L. Herrick, PFC Charles D. 
Hitchborn, Sgt James N. Hobson, Capt James A. Hoey, 
Jr. and Capt William R. Hole. 

PFC John K. Homan, IstLt Eugenous M. Hovatter, Capt 
John V. Huff (2d), MSgt Vergil R. Hussey, Sgt Philip E. 
Huston, Cpl Lido S. Isola, MSgt Joseph F. Ivicak, Sgt Howard 
T. James, Jr., Capt Samuel Joskilka, MSgt Robert B. Jeffery, 
Cpl Melfred E. Johnsen, Jr., IstLe Claude K. Johnson, Sgt 
Joseph H. Johnson, III, TSgt Luther B. Johnson, 2dLt Richard 
M. Johnson (2d), Maj Samuel A. Johnstone, Jr., Sgt Kenneth 
H. Jones, CWO Warren B. Jones, Jr., Sgt Ray C. Joyner, 
PFC Paul W. Kefauver, Jr., Maj Bruce E. Keith, Sgt Kenneth 
E. Keith, Cpl Robert Geith, Cpl Samuel L. Kerr and Sgt 
Jack T. Kilger. 

PFC Charles M. Kimmel, Jr., Sgt Robert King, SSgt Alfred 
J. Kivett, Jr., Sgt Gerald H. Klenke, Cpl Herbert H. Knight, 
Sgt Frank R. Koethe, PFC Robert J. Kozelka, SSgt John O. 
Krahenbuhl, PFC Leo C. Kuczynski, PFC Gordon F. Langille, 


IstLt Philip K. Leesburg, IstLt John L. Lepire, Cpl Francis 
H. Lescoe, Cpl Paul P. Leszun, PFC Fermon Lindsey, Sgt 
Frank J. Lischeski, Maj Robert E. Lorigan, PFC Louis M. 
Losack, IstLt Robert M. Lucy, LtCol Neil R. MacIntyre, 
PFC Ray G. Mackey, MSgt Albert P. Maltz, Sgt Ronald 
L. Manning, Maj Glenn E. Martin, SSgt Raymond E. May- 
field and PFC Donald D. Mayo. 


‘Cpl Floyd E. McConnell, TSgt James R. McCroy, Sgt 
Jerry E. McDonald, 1stLt Clare R. McMahon, PFC Waldo 
A. McNaughton, ‘Sgt Raymond C. McQuiiian, Capt Mason 
D. McQuiston, Maj William McReyonlds (3d), TSgt Bresthitt 
R. McVay, Cpl Peter Meyers, Sgt Billy F. Miller, TSgt George 
H. Miller, Cpl Gene D. Mills, 1stLt Charles D. Mize, ‘Cpl 
Vergie L. Moore, Sgt Joseph Moreno, Jr., PFC Charles M. 
Morgan, Jr., Capt John F. Morris, Cpl Charles H. Mosman, 
Jr., Maj. Elton Mueller, 1stLt Paul V. Mullaney, 2dLt Robert 
C. Needham, TSgt Willis “W” Newton, Cpl Junior D. 
Norman and Sgt Donald R. Nygaard. 

PFC Michael J. O’Connor, SSgt Milton S. O’Hina, IstLt 
Orville N. Onley, Cpl Julius Y. Ortman, TSgt William M. 
Owens, Sgt Roy F. Pack, Sgt Francis J. Pagano, PFC 
Richard Pantoliano, 1stLt Harold L. Parsons, TSgt Kenneth R. 
Pate, Capt Robert T. Patterson, Jr., Sgt John R. Paul, Sgt 
Richard S. Peabody, Cpl Leroy R. Pearl, Sgt Charles M. 
Pearson, Sgt Mazie R. Pearson, PFC Daniel D. Petcavage, PFC 
Eugene H. Plummer; PFC James N. Poulos, MSgt Adrien 
N. Prescott, IstLt Herbert Preston, Jr., Cpl Glen K. Pullins, 
Sgt David J. Pyle, Capt Stone W. Quillian and 2dLt Francis 
J. Radwell. 

2dL: Evieo Ragsdale, TSgt Carmel J. Randazzo, Capt 
Benjamin S. Read, Capt William G. Reeves, Capt Augustine 
B. Reynolds, Jr., CWO Lionel S. Reynolds, Sgt Dayton M. 
Rhodes, IstLt Ronald J. Rice, Sgt Sherman Richter, Cpl 
Herbert C. Rink, Maj Clarence T. Risher, Jr. (2d), Maj 
Maurice E. Roach, Cpl Jimmie L. Rodgers, Cpl Raymond J. 
Rhode, LtCol Harold S. Roise, Cpl William B. Rone, PFC 
Louis Roundtree, Pvt James M. Russell, TSgt John E. Sala- 
berry, PFC Cecil A. Sanders, PFC Leo S. Santore, Capt 
Thomas F. Savage, Jr., LtCol Donald M. Schmuck and PFC 
Bruce C. Schoen. 


Sgt Benjamin F. Scofield, PFC Raymond A. Sebetto, IstLt 
Edward H. Seeburger, Cpl John P. Segale, PFC Phil P. 
Sessions, Cpl James L. Shaklee, 1stLe Orrin H. Shelton, SSgt 
Edward J. Sheneman, SSgt Willie C. Shoemaker, Jr., IstLt 
Phillip D. Shulter, PFC Charles R. Siecurst, 2dLt Emmett 
B. Sigmon, Jr., Sgt Edward J. Silberman, IstLe Lawrence H. 
Simmon, Maj Edwin H. Simmons, Sgt Arthur R. Smith, Sgt 
Ralph Smith, TSgt Guy H. Smoke, IstLt Robert E. Snyder, 
Cpl Ralph A. Stoto, Cpl William Speranza, CWO Beverly 
N. Stanaland, Sgt Glen J. Stanley, 2dLt Gerald H. Stewart 
and Capt Andrew J. Strohmenger. 
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By IstLt Ni 


® LIKE ALL WARS, THE KOREAN CONFLICT IS A PROVING 
ground for men and machines. Judging from events of 
the past several months, we can assume with confidence 
that the lst Prov Mar Brigade and the Ist Mar Div have 
met the test. 

However, licking wounds and adjusting laurel wreaths 
are pasttimes that must be given low priority, while all 
officers and men hasten to derive maximum benefit from 
the lessons learned in this amazing war. Many months 
will pass before field manuals are revised, classroom 
curricula changed, weapons and equipment improved, 
and hard heads softened. In the meantime, it should be 
of value to every reader, regardless of rank, military 
occupational specialty, or duty assignment, to be ex- 
posed to some of the Corps’ new problems. 

The purpose of this article is to shed light on some of 
the shortcomings in the field on the part of Marines, their 
weapons, equipment, and methods. Not by any means do 
I consider this writing to be a complete summary; never- 
theless, I feel that what information is presented is accu- 
rate. 


Personnel 





#® FOREMOST CONSIDERATION under this heading is that 
of physical condition. It is indeed interesting to note that, 


We can stand on our record in Korea, but still can’t spend the furnre “adjusting laurel 
wreaths.” These are the mistakes we made in Korea, as the author saw them. He pulls 


no punches, but the blows are delivered with a grin that takes away much of the sting 
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after a few weeks of fighting in Korea, the average 
Marine saw his waist line recede not a few, but several 
inches. The tortuous terrain and merciless elements have 
wrought havoc with soft bodies, 

Both enemies thus far encountered in this war have 
exhibited remarkable physical fitness. The enemies’ nor- 
mally austere modes of life are primarily responsible for 
this, of course; however, that fact is of small consolation 
to a Marine looking up at the 1500-foot ridge he must 
attack or occupy. 


@ Every Marine everywhere should be so hardened 
and limber that he can jump into combat on short notice 
and stand up under adverse conditions. A lot of our press 
agents claim that we can do this, but those of us with 
consciences know full well that there is much room for 
improvement. Given a few hours with a cross section of 
troops from any post or station in the Corps, I can easily 
prove my point to any patriot in disagreement. 

Setting-up exercises and post athletic teams are of 
value, but they certainly don’t provide the answer. 
Whether he be a rifleman in the FMF or a perennial occu- 
pant of the Navy Annex and Quantico, the Marine should 
submit to several hours of intense physical training each 
week. Only with this preparation will he, on short notice, 
be able to cope with an adversary who seemingly works 
miracles with his body. 

Infiltration training under fire, rugged obstacle courses, 
long hikes, roadwork, judo, boxing, wrestling, and <alis- 
thenics, directed by qualified personnel; problems in 
water and food discipline, extensive night work with 
complete preclusion of sleep—all these phases of physical 
training are vital to the individual Marine, in times of 
peace as well as war. Why? Because a man can become 
so tired and numb in combat that he cares not whether 
he lives or dies; whether the battle is won or lost. Melo- 
dramatic as this may sound, it, nevertheless, is quite true. 

In addition to preparing the body, training should and 
must prepare Marines mentally and emotionally for the 
numerous and varied tasks that lie before them. It is 
imperative that every man have a clear concept and con- 
viction of true American ideals, America’s stature and 
potential in comparison with those of other nations, and 
the country’s foreign policy. 

Many will say that Marines aren’t interested in this 
stuff and can get along without it. I beg to differ. 

Unit commanders, particularly of platoons and com- 
panies, must turn to literature on history, geopolitics, 
and current affairs with as much gusto as that displayed 
during the bimonthly sprints to the disbursing office. If 
all officers could come to the realization that a Marine 
Corps career is not merely a job, this aspect of the prob- 
lem would be solved automatically. 

Along the same line, religion is another factor whose 
strong, driving influence and indisputable significance 
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are dangerously ignored by many leaders. At home and 
in the field, chaplains stand almost alone in their en- 
deavors to impart by word and example the powerful 
meaning and motivating force springing from funda- 
mental, religious principles—ethics, if you will. Some- 
where along the way, too many military men reached 
the erroneous conclusion that ~nly presidents and gen- 
erals can refer to God without causing prestige-shatter- 
ing embarrassment. 

The reader must not misconstrue this as a suggestion 
that military leaders take up the cloth, carry the Book, 
and expound theology. The idea I put forward can be as 
simple and sound as this: Befor2 and after an engage- 
ment with the enemy, a non-denomninational prayer in 
squads, platoons, and companies is as American as a 
salute to Colors. To a pathetically limited degree, this 
commendable practice has been carried out by some Ma- 
rine units in Korea—and at absolutely no loss to the 
government. 

The antonym of religion, Communism, is a subject that 
should be given indoctrinational priority to both officers 
and enlisted men. Today’s conflict being as intellectual! 
as it is physical, it logically follows that all Marines 
should have a thorough understanding of the diabolical 
code that dictates the actions of one billion potential 
enemies. 


Individual Arms 


#@ THROUGHOUT THE KOREAN War, there has been 
noticeable controversy concerning the relative merits of 
the M-1 rifle and the old Springfield 03. With a consider- 
able portion of the Republic of Korea Army armed with 
03s, some Marines welcomed the opportunity to trade 
their M-Is for the older model. These individuals un- 


GOOD OLD 
SPRINGFIELD! 
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doubtedly felt that the natural law of self-preservation 
entitled them to commit this logistical heresy. 

That the advanced features of the Garand make it an 
excellent infantry weapon is a fact beyond dispute, gen- 
erally speaking; nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
the rifle occasionally has reacted unfavorably to the 
dust, wetness, snow, and ice of Korea. On the other 
hand, the slower, simpler Springfield has remained trust- 
worthy despite severe climatic and terrain conditions. If 
pressed enough, the engineering genius of America sure- 
ly can solve this dilemma. Certainly conceivable for the 
M-1 is a modification incorporating a built-in protector 
against the weather for the receiver area. Or better yet, 
an entirely new action could be devised, something robust 
and simple, possibly similar to that of the Thompson sub- 
machine gun. 

The case against the carbine is a strong one, and the 
list of lamentations and curses intermingle. There should 
be no controversy here. 





At Hagaru, a lieutenant was leading a small party in 
retaking a portion of a hill that had been overrun by 
Chinese on the previous night. While climbing the slope, 
which was littered with “good” enemy, he noticed that 
one of the fellows was playing possum. Hastily assuming 
the offhand position, the officer squeezed the trigger of 
his carbine—only to be rewarded with a very embarrass- 
ing “click.” Mercurial immediate action and hand oper- 
ation produced only more clicks. Wisely deducing that 
the enemy soldier’s patience was nearing exhaustion, the 
lieutenant dropped to the ground, fumbled through his 
parka for his Forty-Five, then dispatched his most co- 
operative adversary with a pistol shot. 

Now this perspiration-inducing scene was merely one 
of hundreds; for well-cared-for carbines frequently have 
failed at critical times. One cynical, young Marine told 
me that the weapon doesn’t even make a good club be- 
cause it breaks too easily. The mechanism of this minia- 
ture M-1 is just too delicate to withstand the rigors of 
extreme weather conditions and prolonged field opera- 
tions. 

The size of the carbine is ideally suited to the needs of 
the leader who must carry it, but the dependability of the 
weapon must be improved considerably before it can be 
recognized as « reliable, combat firearm. Once again, as 
in the case of the M-1, a more simple and enduring 
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weapon of comparable size and effectiveness could be 
designed with its mechanism patterned on the Thompson 
trend. 

It can be added here that, like the ’03, the reliable 
Thompson sub-machine gun and the Browning autematic 
rifle rank high on the grand larceny lists of personnel in 
Korea—including the Chinese Communists. 

As is always the case, the 
only trouble with the .45-cal_ 
pistol lies with the man be- 
hind it. Too many young 
enlisted personnel, who rate 
this weapon because of their 
special duties, are not quali- 
fied to use it. This short- 
coming can be_ remedied 
quickly and easily if the Ma- 
rine who is to take a pistol 
into combat can expend a few 





hundred, instead of a few 
dozen, rounds each year at 
the range. 

Partly because of casual 
sea-stories passed down by 
the Old Breed and partly be- 
cause of personal negligence, 
too many Marines either lost 
their bayonets or so misused 
them that they became unfit 
for their primary purpose. 
Why a Marine will scorn and 
abuse his bayonet, and yet 
hang a ridiculous, dime- 
store, “raider” knife from 
his belt is a paradox that any 
leader finds difficult to ex- 
plain. A sharp bayonet fixed 
to a rifle certainly augments 
the deadliness of the firearm 
in the assault, in flushing out 
snipers, and in all types of night work. Can a hunting 
knife, then, take the place of a bayonet that is lost, used 
as a tent-peg, or rendered useless by other misuse? Cer- 
tainly not! As long as the foot soldier exists, the bayonet 
will never be outmoded, because occasionally there just 
isn’t time to insert another clip or magazine, or to apply 
immediate action when a weapon fails to fire. 

A small item that requires modification on almost all 
firearms is the trigger guard. It should be substantially 
larger to facilitate handling of a weapon when the Marine 
is wearing heavy gloves or mittens. 


Clothing 





#® To THE LEADERS of all units in the Chosin Reser- 
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voir operation, the words “frostbite” and “frozen” took 
on a more ominous significance than did the term “ma- 
laria” to those who led the Marines through the jungles 
and swamps of the South Pacific islands. There is no 
atabrine or miracle drug for the man with frozen, or 
frostbitten hands and feet. 





While it is unanimously conceded that designing ade- 
quate footgear for severe cold is no small task, surely it 
is possible to replace the present shoe-pac with something 
considerably better.* Most officers and men who served 
through the Korean winter maintain that the shoe-pac is 
a miserable failure; and I agree wholeheartedly. When 
the wearer is active, the shoes will keep his feet warm; 
but during an ensuing period of idleness, the perspira- 
tion-soaked inserts become as crippling as a well-aimed 
enemy round. Of course this situation can be alleviated 
partially if the Marine removes his shoes and replaces the 
wet inserts and stockings with dry sets; however, such 
boudoi: antics are time-consuming and not always in 
accord w?th the enemy’s plans for the evening. 

Many Marines who were reared in regions subject to 
severe winters claim that a boot or galosh worn over a 
shoe or slipper makes an effective footgear for cold 
weather. From my personal experiences in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, I believe that such a trend is at least a 
step in the right direction. 

If the parka were cut to hip length and its hood dis- 
carded, or even if it were modified to jacket form, it 
would be considerably lighter and less cumbersome. In 
its present form, this bear-like wrap isn’t practical for a 
Marine in the attack, particularly when the attack is made 
uphill. A fur-lined cap with ear and neck flaps, similar 
to the one now in use but with tighter and more sharply 
tapered ear flaps for better side vision, would well re- 
place the back-breaking hood of the parka. And fur- 
lined or quilted waterproof trousers would make up for 
the decreased length of the coat, as well as preclude the 
wearing of two or three pairs of trousers. 


Tactics 


® I TREAD WARILY into the domain of school solutions. 
Tactics is a powerful, engrossing term, its meaning to 
individuals probably as varied as its employment as a 


*Ep: This has been done. A new insulated shoe-pac will be 
in the field by winter. 
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means of meeting situations in the field. That I, then, 
offer my personal definition before proceeding to the 
point of no return is most appropriate: Military tactics 
are the means by which an individual conducts himself 
or his command, utilizing all the necessary weapons, 
materiel, terrain, and guile at his disposal to outwit the 
enemy and to achieve an objective at the lowest possible 
cost and within a reasonable length of time. 

To the hard-charging, rock-jawed, “Purple Heart - Navy 
Cross” set, I hasten to explain my use of the phrase 
“within a reasonable length of time.” The time element 
is, of course, always a product of the situation, and as 
such is computed in the commander’s initial estimate, 
and reappraised periodically as the situation develops. 

Now I shall analyze the components of my definition 
briefly with respect to some of my personal observations 
in Korea: In keeping with the highest traditions, the 
average Marine in Korea always has displayed that same 
gallantry, courage, and aggressive spirit which made his 
predecessors respected and feared in the field. The Old 
Corps can rest easy with this young Marine. 

But pride and confidence, while noble attributes, have 
sometimes led to carelessness and thence to individual 
disaster. In cover and concealment the Marine can and 
has learned much from his North Korean and Chinese 
Communist enemies, who have the annoying but amazing 
ability to make themselves invisible on the battlefield. By 
applying a few leaves and twigs to his helmet, the Marine 
would stand a better chance of keeping the contents in- 
tact when he peers over a ridgeline or from his hiding 
place. By moving quickly for short distances, automati- 
cally seeking out natural cover and concealment, and 
squelching his American impulsiveness, he would fare 
much better when advancing toward an enemy position. 

Although lacking the old camouflaged utility clothes, 
he could make up for this deficiency easily by spending 
a few, profitable minutes to blend his attire with nature. 
Camouflage discipline has always been stressed in combat 
training, yet, it has been almost non-existent in Korea. 
The indomitable Marine continues to expose himself in a 
grand but foolhardy manner. 
This fault is due largely to 
small unit commanders who 
have failed to demand 
camouflage discipline or 
supervise its fulfillment. 

Where the ground has 
been conveniently soft, the 
Marine normally has dug a 
fairly good foxhole; how- 
ever, upon meeting resistance 
from terra firma, he fre- 
quently has settled for some- 
thing far less than security. 
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The enemy’s ingenuity and endeavor in preparing posi- 
tions have put ours to shame. One morning at the Reser- 
voir, following a persistent but unsuccessful night attack 
by the Chinese, I accompanied a group inspecting enemy 
dead which littered the front of the perimeter. Within 
30 or 40 yards of our line was one dead soldier who 
still had his entrenching tool in his hands — and his 
foxhole half completed in the solidly frozen ground. 
When his unit had been unable to penetrate our posi- 
tion, his training undoubtedly had caused him to dig- 
in instinctively. What he accomplished in: the midst of 
an assault at close quarters was considerably more im- 
pressive than what a lot of us had done during the course 
of the previous day. 

Marines have run hot and cold with regard to the 
principle of fire and movement. Although fire superiority 
has been and always will be a “must,” too many men 
have failed to shoot back merely because they could not 
actually see the enemy. And it is my personal opinion 
that entirely too many hills have been taken “without a 
shot being fired.” It should not be cause for embarrass- 
ment if a Marine shoots at a possible enemy hiding place 
which is later found to be unoccupied. 

Most skirmish lines start out in the attack with the 
individuals involved using scund tactics, but, unfor- 
tunately, lack of heavy opposing fire in the initial phase 
of the advance invariably has led to “walking up the 
hill.” The quoted phrase has become commonplace and 


casualty-inducing in Korea. 






(MATING CALL 
OF THE 
ANTHROPOID APE) 
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And after he has walked up his hill, the Marine seldom 
fails to flaunt the odds further by standing on or walking 
along the ridge line. “They must be Marines; they’re 
standing up!” is a common cry of recognition. If the 
enemy is in flight, as has often been the case, the newly 
won ridge line takes on aspects of the 200-yard firing line, 
offhand phase. However, if the enemy has had designs 
on the reverse slope or another hill within small arms 
range, good Marines have become casualties through 
pure carelessness. 

I might add that the ridge line is not an appropriate 
place for men to congregate in cicsely-packed yroups, so 
that they might speculate on the marital status of fighter 
pilots making a strike to the front. I'll grant that our 
gull-winged brothers put on a spectacular and most wel- 
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come show, but the impressive sight can be watched just 
as well from the prone position in a place of concealment. 

Conduct of Command. It should be of unanimous 
agreement that the tactics which a unit commander em- 
ploys in the field are the foremost measure of his ability 
and success as a combat commander. High percentage of 
casualties, adeptness at uttering stimulating quotations 
for posterity, photogenity, or naked aggressiveness and 
abandon are certainly not the prime qualifications for 
battlefield proficiency. The ideal tactical commander is 
one who can couple sound basic principles (commonly 
called school solutions) with unpredictable resourceful- 
ness growing out of each new situation. With him the 
calculated risk, aggressiveness, and daring are de facto 
accessories. 

One Marine infantry battalion, while operating inde- 
pendently, was sparring with elements of two North Ko- 
rean guerrilla divisions within an area of approximately 
a hundred mountainous square miles. One of the com- 
panies was occupying a hill at the juncture of two valleys, 
both of which led to enemy strongholds not a thousand 
yards away. On the afternoon in question a heavy fog 
began to envelop the area, and it was obvious that the 
rifle company’s position was becoming precarious, espe- 
cially since the enemy had sent out two probing patrols 


on the previous night. 


® THE BATTALION COMMANDER'S decision was unique. 
Under cover of the fog, he withdrew the company to his 
CP and artillery position about two miles to the rear; 
and in place of the company, his engineers left a deadly 
pattern of antipersonnel mines. No one, except the North 
Koreans, knows exactly what happened that night. but on 
the following morning a patrol found the hill unoccupied, 
and the engineers sidestepped pools of blood as they went 
forward to remove what remained of their mines. 

Now no book states that, when in doubt, a commander 
should withdraw and employ mines; nevertheless, it can 
hardly be denied that such a tactic is a good one to 
pull out of the bag, occasionally. 

Unfortunately, the amphibious assault, for which Ma- 
rines are especially trained, normally limits small units 
to frontal attack; and the ensuing slugfest is both neces- 
sary and costly if a bitterly defended beach is to be 
taken. In Korea, where there is usually ample room for 
maneuver, some unit commanders have failed to deviate 
from the bulldog tactics which they were forced to use in 
WW II. On the occasion of the battle for one fabulous 
hill, waves of Marines heroically labored up a semi- 
bald slope under withering fire in a frontal attack. On 
the enemy’s right flank, which was open for both him 
and us, the approach to the crest was marked by two 
small villages, a cemetery, an extensive wooded area, and 
a gorge-like draw studded with rock outcrops—a good 
route of approach. I personally did not see the ground 














on the enemy’s left flank, but other officers have informed 
me that it, .too, was more suitable than the frontal ap- 
proach. Reconnaissance patrols, air observation, and 
visual reconnaissance by the commander should have 
caused the thoughts of planning minds to be directed at 
those flanks. 

It should have been realized on other occasions that 
enemy strong points need not have been attacked at all. 
Wide single or double envelopments would have netted 
lightly defended ground, which in turn would have ren- 
dered an enemy bastion untenable. During “Operation 
Killer,” one battalion commander concentrated on this 
theme and, as might be expected, the Chinese concen- 
trated on getting out during darkness. Of course, heavy 
interdictory fire by the 11th Marines was always avail- 
able at night to inflict the casualties which the infantry 
had spared by maneuvering. 

Only aggressive patrol action and meticulous recon- 
naissance will lay open the defects and weaknesses of the 
enemy's lines; therefore, it is only logical that these 
should be effected before every attack when such is 


humanly possible. 





For some unknown reason, when the rules of the 
Korean War were laid out, Mars evidently decreed that 
the Marine Corps would attack by day, and that nights 
would be reserved for Communist activity. In this in- 
stance, the god of mayhem should have been overruled. 

To my knowledge, only one major night operation has 
been attempted by the Marines in Korea; and that one 
bears the inscription “No comment.” All of us recognize 
the many difficult problems evolving from operating at 
night, but surely a little training and experimentation 
would permit us to overcome the entailed obstacles. Is 
control any more difficult at night than it is during the 
day when a dozen or so automatic weapons, usually in- 
visible, are spraying down from a hilltor? And it must 
be remembered that those automatic weapons are no 
longer invisible at night. With our access to air ob- 
servation for reconnaissance and planning, our fairly 
adequate communications devices, our preponderance of 
supporting arms, and the ingenuity of the individual 
Marine, we should be able to carry out successful night 
operations at relatively low cost. 

Although the two major withdrawals executed by the 
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brigade and the division were completed with excellent 
results, I believe that more emphasis should be placed 
on this type of operation in training, particularly with 
regard to the rear-guard action. When a withdrawal is 
permanent or semi-permanent, the rear-guard action in- 
volves a highly coordinated engineer-infantry effort. 
When the terrain is generous, tanks can substitute for 
infantry, although the engineer certainly would not mind 
having both around. With tanks and infantry thus pro- 
viding the required firepower, e:}gineers can concentrate 
entirely on their important demolitions and delaying 
missions. 





Reconnaissance by fire has proved to be a fine detector 
in the terrain of Korea, and because of this it should be 
regarded as a principle of mountain warfare if not all 
types of warfare. Many unit commanders have come to 
realize this as a result of experience, but others still 
“rush in where angels fear to tread.’ Leading attack ele- 
ments, patrols, and even convoys which are travelling 
through questionable areas can avoid costly ambushes by 
delivering fire on doubtful ground to the front and flanks. 
If the enemy is lying in wait; he almost invariably will 
return the fire, thinking that his position has been spotted. 
It is much better to fight into an ambush on one’s own 
terms than to fight out of one on the enemy’s. When 
available, tanks are ideal for reconnaissance by fire. 

Marching fire by infantry in the attack is another 
tactic that should be given careful study and considera- 
tion with a view to the possibility of its being accepted 
as a standard. A few infantry platoon leaders of the 
Army’s Ist Cav Div informed me that they are employing 
marching fire as a matter of course now, inasmuch as it 
has proved both to speed up the attack and to keep casu- 
alties at a minimum during uphill fighting. As they ad- 
vance by leaps and bounds, the cavalry troops keep a 
steady stream of simall arms fire dézected at possible 
enemy positions. An analysis of this method would indi- 
cate that it builds up the confidence of the troops, pre- 
sents the unseen enemy with the unpleasant possibility 
that he has been seen, and provides *he attacking echelons 
with a portable, close-in base of fire 

Among small unit leaders new to combat, notably 
platoon commanders and non-commissioned officers, 
there is a marked, initial tendency to neglect one of the 
prime requisites of leadership in battle: employment of 
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the unit to its fullest capacity against the enemy. By no 
means should this statement be taken as a comment of 
disparagement for, by and large, the young infantry 
leaders are the personification of dauntlessness and ini- 
tiative in the field. What I refer to is the inclination of 
the fire team leader, squad leader, or platoon commander 
to do the job himself, rather than to concentrate on using 
all of his men for maximum firepower and effect. The 
underlying cause for this mark of inexperience is, of 
course, the new leader’s desire to prove himself before 
his men or his earnest wish to get in on the fun. Not- 
withstanding good intentions, this is a defect that should 
be dealt with thoroughly in pre-combat training and in- 
struction. No one man can—nor is he expected to—win 
a war by himself. 

Supporting Arms. At the outset of one particular 
battle I was with a group of tanks that were pouring 
devastating fire into a hill which was to be assaulted by 
infantry a short time later. I was lying on the ground 
scanning the hill with my binoculars next to one of our 
track-mounted battleships which was erupting .30 cal, 
.50 cal, and 90 mm shot like a miniature volcano. Every 
minute or so, the grimy-faced Marine manning the .50 
cel. machine gun on the turret would yell to me, “Get 
back; we’re lettin’ go with the 90!” 

I had been witness to this scene for approximately a 
half hour—during which time I was unable to detect a 
sign of activity on the hill which was about 200 yards 
away—when the same grimy-faced lad yelled out to me, 
“Hey, if you see a target out there, how about lettin’ 
us know!” And thereupon the tank resumed its unre- 


mitting pummelling of the hill. 





This spontaneous request by a “hot to go” tankman, 
who was shooting at nothing more specific than a large 
hill, caused me to do some serious thinking and then 
revise my erroneous assessment of the tank. A tank is 
not an omnipotent, all-seeing, indestructible monster; and 
its crew is most reliant upon the eyes and ears of the 
infantry which it supports. Granted, sometimes the tank 
mission is obvious to its crew but many times it is not. 
It is, therefore, the responsibility of the infantryman or 
any other person in the vicinity of the tank, to guide it so 
that maximum benefit can be derived from its tremen- 
dous firepower. 

From my observations of tank-infantry operations, I 
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contend that a much better close-support plan can be 
worked out. The steadiness of tank weapons makes it 
feasible that they be used for very close overhead or 
shifting fire; and when the terrain permits, infantry 
should hug that fire as closely as possible. By doing so, 
they can follow the deadly shield right into the holes of 
the enemy before he has an opportunity to recover and 
regain an appreciation of the situation. 

For river crossings tank firepower can be exploited 
to a much greater extent than that realized in Korea. If 
the terrain of the near shore is suitable, as it frequently 
is, our armor can be used as a very reasonable facsimile 
of close naval gunfire support. 

On the night of the first Chinese attack on Hagaru, a 
hill being defended by a small group of Marines was 
overrun by an overwhelming number of enemy. Since 
the situation at best was doubtful, the lieutenant in com- 
mand of the thin defense line called his own supporting 
artillery fire down on his positions. And he is still able 
to talk about the event. 





Another example of “really close-in” supporting fire is 
that presented by our Chinese Communist enemy. While 
his mortar and artillery shells are falling on or just to 
the rear of our line, the Chinese infantryman is engaged 
in assaulting that line. This habit of his is not an acci- 
dent; it is a precept, of the Russian Order of Battle in 
which he is well schooled. 

Reflecting on the preceding two paragraphs, those who 
have witnessed or participated in our attacks in Korea 
should conclude that our infantry and other assault units 
can stay much closer to our artillery and mortar prepara- 
tions than they do at present. Why have the rolling and 
shifting barrages been relegated almost to nonentities? I 
certainly don’t contend that infantry, upon being at- 
tacked, habitually should shower themselves with friendly 
artillery; nor do I mean that the foot soldiers should 
walk into enemy positions along with our high explosives. 
But there is a medium that we are not attaining. In a 
bitterly contested fight, crawling forward within 50 
yards of one’s own artillery is less of a hazard than 
storming a strongly fortified position with nothing more 
than small arms and integrity. 

It is most disconcerting to watch artillery and mortars 














pound a ridge for 10 or 15 minutes, then cease entirely 
while infantry move out over several hundred yards of 
open rice paddies. I doubt whether any other artillery 
unit in the world can deliver more rapid or more con- 
sistently accurate fire than the 11th Marines. Its barrage 
against the enemy counterattack on “No-Name Ridge” 
was a masterpiece; its ring of steel around Koto-ri and 
its direct fire at Hagaru discouraged many ambitious 
intentions of the Chinese. Why then should the high 
light of artillery know-how be reserved for defensive 
missions and only a conservative display of technique be 
allowed in offensive operations? 

This same criticism extends to the use of other weap- 
ons; namely the .30 and .50 cal heavy machine guns, 
the heavy mortars, the 75mm recoilless rifle. and the 
rocket launcher. All these weapons have performed be- 
yond reproach in Korea but still they can be pressed 
much further. Instruction and training should emphasize 
real, close-in support, so that when firing from 50 to 100 
yards ahead of advancing infantry, gunners and observers 
can keep that far-away look in their eyes and remain 
aloof to nervous prostration. 

Terrain Appreciation. 
“Appreciation” is hardly the 
term to associate with terrain 
in Korea; however, it being 
terminology of long stand- 
ing, I am forced to use it. 

I can remember that the 
Terrain Appreciation course, 
taught to my class at Quan- 
tico was most adequate in a 
conventional sort of a way. 
Naturally, the fundamental 
facts, the accepted ones, 
must be presented to the neo- 
phyte, first. I do believe, 
though, that after he has 
learned his definitions and 
and absorbed his doctrine, 
the young officer should be 
hurled brutally into a realm of trial, error, contradiction, 
and frustration. Let him wallow and flounder in an 
unconventional mire, to extricate himself and his com- 
mand as best he can. And he shall be a better officer 
and “terrain appreciator” because of it. 

Why? Because of many reasons: 

After hearing about a certain famous “corridor” in 
Korea, the footsore infantry commander learns, upon 
reaching it, that it is so-called because the mountains in 
the center of the area are a mere 2000 feet high, whereas 
the bounding, rocky walls are 5000 feet high. The com- 
mander’s route of approach is then nothing more than an 
endless stretch of jumbled, irregular hills, running in 
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every direction, seemingly arranged by a slightly un- 
steady Mother Nature. 

Consider a “wheeling movement” in such a place. A 
division, regiment or battalion pivots around a towering 
crag while the displacing units along the spoke or rim 
supposedly fly over several miles of mountainous hell to 
effect a change of direction. How do the commanders of 
the displacing units handle the study of terrain apprecia- 
tion? It would be more nearer the truth to declare that 
the terrain handles them, and rather roughly. 

Given a 1000-yard frontage in the middle of a moun- 
tain range, does the company commander establish twe 





or three large strong points, several small strong points, 
no strong points but, instead, a thin line—or does he 
put in for emergency leave? 

When the company commander finds his mountain 
home surrounded by a few regiments of Chinese, does he 
fight his way out to safety (which is several miles dis- 
tant), does he wait for relief by his parent organization 
(which happens to be surrounded by a few divisions), 
does he call for air drops, helicopters, sky hooks — or 
does he surrender? 

Is it always necessary to hold the high ground? Sur- 
prisingly enough, the answer is No! But it isn’t surpris- 
ing that some commanders won’t take no for an answer. 
Example to the first fact: When lack of sufficient numbers 
of men precludes holding a piece of commanding ground ~ 
that is acting as a funnel for an endless stream of enemy, 
the high ground can sometimes be neutralized by fire 
alone. Thus, in one instance which I recall quite vividly, 
we weren’t able to have the hill, yet the enemy wasn’t 
able to use it. 

As far as handling the terrain, about the closest thing 
to a concrete SOP I have seen in Korea is the following 
arrangement for the attack: Assuming in the first place 
that there is a road (and frequently there isn’t), the 
rifle companies move forward on the high ground bor- 
dering it, while tanks and engineers clear the low ground. 
The engineers, while performing their mine clearance and 
road-bridge repair missions, act as close-in protection 
for the tanks. With this setup, the battalion commander 
can enjoy the fruits of the “Two Up, One Back” theory. 
Of course, when the road ends or turns off, tanks and 
engineers usually must make a wide end run and reenter 
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the picture at a later phase. But that is one of the for- 
tunes of war. 

Many pages could be written—and probably will be 
somedsy—concerning the operational problems and haz- 
ards stemming from Korean terrain. In closing this 
brie’ coverage of the subject, | emphasize that our schools 
and field exercises should dig a little deeper in their 
«ie"yses, placing more stress on the extreme and less 
on the commonplace. 

Use of Guile. | am tempted to recommend that officers 
and non-commissioned officers upon completion of for- 
mal instruction and training, be sent off into the wilder- 
ness for a few months to a College of Devious Arts and 
Corrupt Sciences. Such a school would be ideally located 
in a large, clammy, dimly lighted cave; and its faculty 
would consist of littke men with warped minds, pointed 
ears, and forked tails. 

There the bright-eyed young leaders would learn the 
basis for the statement, “All’s fair in love and war.” The 
common working tools would be anti-personnel mines, 
assorted bocby trap devices, explosives. smoke pots, 
whistles, bugles, bells, camou- 
flage materials, barbed wire, 
napalm, gasoline, spikes, etc. 
Since poison gas and bio- 
logical agents ate pain-in- 
ducing and therefore illegal, 
these items would have to be 
checked in at the gate. 

As faculty advisors and 
tutors, a few North Koreans 
and Chinese might round out 
the staff. 

The program at this school 
would be a1_anged to instill 
in the minds of our troop 
leaders and planners an ap- 
preciation of artifice; how to 
outwit, foul up, and shatter 
the nerves of an enemy in a 
few easy lessons. Some sun- 
dry examples: 

When the enemy uses 
bugles and whistles to reg- 
ulate an attack, use simi- 
lar instruments to assist 
him—in one’s own pecu- 
liar way, of course. 

While the infantry is 
digging in for the night, 
allow the engineers to go 
forward and lay out anti- 
personnel mines in all 





those gaps and approaches. 
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If there is sufficient time let the engineers supple- 
ment the mines with shaped charges and blocks of ex- 
plosives wrapped in spikes. 

When the enemy is enjoying too good a view and 
field of fire from his ridge line position, douse him with 
a little smoke—borrowed from one of the demonstra- 
tion agencies at Quantico. 

Smoke also can be used to minimize casualties while 
that ambushed convoy is trying to turn around and get 
out. ; 

During a withdrawal leave that box of C rations sit 
temptingly alongside the road—but with a two-pound 
charge of TNT connected beneath it. 

A few extra foxholes to the front, decorated with 
dummies or old sleeping bags, might cause the enemy 
to start exploiting a breakthrough before he actually 
breaks through. 

A bulldozer can be mistaken for a tank at night; 
and some people are afraid of tanks. So if a dozer is 
all one has, let it clank and bang around the perimeter 
occasionally after dark if there is danger of an attack. 

Gasoline and napalm bombs can be improvised and 
set out in front of the lines to produce both illumina- 
tion and painful burns. 

Attack at dawn one day, in the afternoon the follow- 
ing day, and at midnight the next. 

Occasionally, when time permits, pre-arrange a nice 
penetration pocket for the enemy; let him “exploit” an 
area that has been reserved for him; and, naturally, 
Marine artillery, mines, mortars, automatic weapons, 
and flame fugasses can provide an appropriate back- 
ground. 

The Chinese have surrounded Marines on occasion, 
so Marines should return the courtesy periodically. 

If the enemy can sneak behind our lines and blow 
bridges, mine roads, and ambush convoys, meet or 
better the pace which he has set. 

Since the earliest civilization trickery has been a 
conspicuous factor in wars of all ages and proportions. 
The advantages of exasperating and frightening an enemy 
are apparent; and the Communists in Korea have given 
us a few lessons that we might do well to imitate. 


Equipment 

@ THE FIELD OF equipment is one of quicksand for any 
one person, particularly a junior officer. Therefore, ex- 
cept for a few comments, I shall leave it to a conclave of 
great calculating minds that undoubtedly will assemble in 
the very near future, for the purpose ot weighing per- 
formance of equipment in Korea with a view to making 
appropriate changes and modifications. 

Vehicles are equipment of a sort so they should con- 
stitute a good beginning for research. Are Marine Corps 
vehicles the best military transportation that can be 
produced by the American automobile industry at rea- 











sonable cost? This question may be rather unfair be- 
cause it covers the whole problem at once; yet, for this 
reason, the detailed, truthful answer might be quite in- 
teresting, if there is someone who can provide it. 

Is it not necessary that infantry battalions be assigned 
more integral transportation? If not, why must the 
harassed, hollow-eyed S-4 always be borrowing a truck 
or two from the engineers or artillery? If the rifle com- 
pany had a couple of trucks or weasels, its problem of 
supply would be alleviated considerably. Then 60mm 
mortar capabilities really could be realized, and such 
tactics as marching fire and reconnaissance by fire would 
not be too expensive for the company commander. 

During the Inchon-Seoul campaign the LVT-3 was a 
workhorse of admirable proportions, but suddenly it was 
pushed back into a position of near obscurity. In addi- 
tion to performing its amphibious functions, the tractor 
hauled weapons, personnel, supplies, and wounded over 
the roads and through the rice paddies—rice paddies 
which were impassable to vehicles and tanks. Amphtrac 
personnel claim that it would make an excellent limited- 
attack carrier for troops, and one look at the armored 
machine would be enough to substantiate their claim. I 
can visualize a column of tanks and LVT-3s brushing 
aside roadblocks and shattering ambushes; and I can 
recall many instances, particularly in the Northern Cam- 
paign, when realization of this fantasy would have been 
most convenient. 

Vehicles and heavy mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment in their. present form are highly susceptible to ex- 
tremely cold weather. It is common knowledge that 
much time, money, and effort have been poured into cold 
weather research; yet, the winter campaign caught us 
flatfooted. Until such time as equipment is made im- 
pervious to cold, why can’t a small, inexpensive blast- 
heater of some sort be issued? Then, in a matter of a 
few minutes, a driver, operator, or mechanic could thaw 
out water, fuel, lubricant, and parts. With such a gadget 
the FMF can plug along through snow, wind, and ice 
until heavy industry becomes winterized. 


#® TuHeE “SNooperscore” is heralded as one of the revo- 
lutionary weapons of war, but in Korea Marines have re- 
mained rather indifferent to it. I list it as an item of 
equipment because it is slightly on the cumbersome side 
and requires a good deal of maintenance, particularly in 
cold weather. These same reasons probably account for 
its not being fully accepted in the field. Would it be 
feasible for engineer or ordnance details to take over the 
snooperscope, keep it at maximum charge and deliver it 
to the infantry before dark? 

Infra-red floodlights arz worthy of consideration, for 
then the infantry would have to carry only the filter de- 
vice. Invisible searchlight beams would be excellent for 
night attacks as well as roadblocks and defense positions. 
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It is just about time that a lot of little odds and ends 
of equipment were modernized. Such small items as 
mess gear, pack, poncho, shelter-half, etc., are quite a 
few years behind science and industry. Mess gear easily 
could be reduced to two pieces, one a utensil combina- 
tion, the other a folding container. The “new” pack has 
more belts, straps, buckles, and poc!cts than the old one. 
If this trend persists, data on the intricacies of the 
haversack will become highly classified material some- 
day. There is only one thing wrong with the poncho: it 
doesn’t keep out water. Since its primary purpose is te 
repel water, the Corps must realize that the poncho is a 
complete failure. 


#® A WAR IS MOST EXASPERATING, particularly in the 
critique stage. I and many others might have a tendency 
to be too critical; however, constructive criticism can be 
overabundant without being harmful, especially when it 
deals with such things as those which affect human lives, 
honor, and the welfare of the nation. 

Everyone realizes that our fighting machine is very 
capable and quite modern in comparison to others. We 
don’t have at our disposal trillions of dollars which we 
can use to make the wheels of progress hum at our bid- 
ding. And it’s not to be expected that Marine Corps 
Schools will close down until the veterans of Korea can 
return, burn all the existing data on war, and set up a 
new code. No, nobody wants or expects a booming up- 
heaval; but all desire constant progress. Where then 
does this step forward begin? In the minds of con- 
scientious Marines, which should mean all Marines. From 
their minds the progress should spread forward to paper 
and discussions, thence to closely controlled experimenta- 
tion and eventual realization of something new and 
better. 

And who should have priority in offering the new 
ideas which are imperative for progress? The answer is 
simply: Marines who know. The men and officers of a 
rifle company are best qualified to discuss the inadequa- 
cies of cold weather clothing and equipment. The artil- 
lery forward observers and liaison officers are on hand to 
elaborate on the capabilities and limitations of artillery 
fire from the infantry commander. Engineers can tell 
why our anti-personnel mines are too complicated and 
inadequate. An infantry squad leader knows exactly why 
he traded his carbine for an M-1. 

I have covered a lot of ground in a few thousand 
words and undoubtedly have stepped on quite a few 
frostbitten toes; but let me assure the reader that I have 
not spared my own toes. There is no apology 

In closing, I record a final and absolute conclusion of 
mine, again based upon observation: Regardless of a 
misfire here or a short round there, the Marixe Corps 
need never fear. And for such unadulterated conceit as 


this, there is still no apology. US @ MC 


— 
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In Brief 


A Distinguishéd Unit Citation has been awarded 
by the Army to the Ist Mar Air Wing for “out- 
standing performance of duty and extraordinary 
heroism in action.” The award covers the period 
of operations against the enemy in the Chosin 
Reservoir breakout from 22 November to 14 De- 
cember. All personnel assigned to the Wing during 
those dates are entitled to wear the award. 


Lou Diamond is 
dead. The famous gun- 
nery sergeant died on 
September 20th at the 
Naval Hospital at Great 
Lakes. His fabulous ex- 
ploits in and out of 
combat in WWs | and 
II have made him a 
legend in Marine Corps 
annals. Lou was once 
cited after Guadalcanal 
for his “matchless loyalty and love for the Marine 
Corps and all it stands for . . . an inspiration to 
the officers and men of his division.” He will never 
be forgotten by those who served with him. 





The Marines have supporters overseas, too. Re- 
cently a copy of the Belgian illustrated news weekly 
Le Patriote Illustré, came to the GAZETTE office with 
an article on the capture of Seoul by the Marines. 
Phrases like soldats de cette unité d’élité are not 
uncommon throughout the flattering treatment. A 
salute in return from the Marines to our allies of 


WWs I and II and the Korean campaign. 


Marine Olympic candidates will soon receive a 
chance to try out for places on the 1952 team. Sta- 
tion competition followed by All Marine contests 
will serve to select the Corps’ participants in an 
Armed Forces Track and Field Meet that is to be 
held, probably in California, in June, 1952. 


Mobile television equipment is being used by the 
Army to explore the feasibility of television in field 
instruction. The equipment is housed in four spe- 
cial buses which contain one of the most complete 
stations ever built. Programs will be piped directly 
to classrooms to furnish “live” models. 








Exercise Desert Rock will be conducted by 
the Army in the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Nevada test area. Personnel of the three services 
will participate in the exercise which will indoctri- 
nate them in the military aspects of atomic warfare. 
New principles of tactical atomic war will be tested. 


The Joint Landing Force Board was activated at 
Marine Corps Schools 2 October 1951 for the pur- 
pose of developing and evaluating tactics, tech- 
niques, and equipment employed by landing forces. 

Activated by order of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps with LtGen Franklin A. Hart, USMC, 
as its first president, the Board consists of a Head- 
quarters, a Tactics, Techniques and Training 
Panel, and an Equipment Panel. 

In addition to Marines the Board will include 
members from the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
Commandant, Marine Corps Schools is the desig- 
nated president, and the Board is responsible di- 
rectly to Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

The Joint Landing Force Board has an objective 
of evolving and perfecting tactics, techniques, and 
equipment employed by landing forces in joint 
amphibious operations. The Board will evaluate 
present tactics, techniques, training and equipment 
employed by landing forces and will make appro- 
priate recommendations where changes are con- 
sidered desirable. The Board will also review pub- 
lications covering the conduct of joint training of 
landing forces and make appropriate recommenda- 
tions thereon. 


The B-61 Martin Matador will be the primary 
weapon of a new pilotless bomber squadron that 
the Air Force has just organized at the Missile Test 
Center at Cocoa, Florida. The new unit and the 
new weapon will form the nucleus of the projected 
expansion of tactical use of guided missiles. 
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The Armed Forces Blood Donor Program has 
been initiated by the Defense Department to vastly 
increase the stockpile of blood derivatives for the 
Korean fighting and any future battle commitments. 
In conjunction with the Red Cross blood donor 
program among civilians, the Armed Forces pro- 
gram has a joint goal of 2,800,000 pints of whole 
blood by July, 1952. ; 


WE NEEDS YOUR 84000 
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The 11th Marines are building a memorial to the 
men of the regiment who have been killed in Korea. 
The memorial is a sckool in Masan where the regi- 
ment was quartered afte, the Hungnam evacuation. 
The contributions of the Marines have helped to re- 
establish the school for Korean children. 


Additional microwave equipment has been or- 
dered by the Army from General Electric. Each 
microwave system will provide the equivalent of 24 
private phone lines for exclusive military use. The 
line-of-sight transmitters and relay stations will be 
operated by the Signal Corps both in the U. S. and 
abroad. 


The ?2d Marines have recently been authorized 
to wear the Navy Unit Commendation for “out- 
standing heroism in action against enemy Japanese 
forces on Eniwetok Atoll.” All personnel attached 
to and serving with units of the 22d Marines dur- 
ing the period 17 to 22 February 1944, are author- 
ized to wear the ribbon. 


A new chemical mine developed in the field in 
Korea is currently being shown to troops in the 
United States. The fire-land mine in filled with a 
napalm-gasoline mixture which is ignited and scat- 
tered by an explosive charge. The flaming jelly 
sticks and burns on its target. The new weapon has 
been especially successful in stopping enemy night 
infiltration tactics. 








Armoreé civthixg fox protection against low- 
velocity shell fragments and bullets will be tested 
by the Army in Korea in the near future. Initially, 
the clothes will be used to protect defenseless litter 
bearers. Various models of the plastic armor weigh 
from five to 15 pounds, depending on the job of the 
man who will wear it. 


New Purple Heart rules for the Navy and the 
Marine Corps have been announced by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Now all recipients of the Purple 
Heart will receive the Purple Heart certificates, for- 
merly awarded only in posthumous cases. The 
ruling is retroactive, provided written requests for 
the certificate are made by eligible personnel or sur- 
viving dependents of such personnel. 


“Retreat, Hell!,” a picture by Warner Bros, is 
now in the making at Camp Pendleton. Based on 
the Ist Mar Div’s withdrawal from the Reservoir, 
the camera follows a lieutenant colonel, a captain, 
and a recruit through the Korean fighting. Marines 
of the 3d Brigade are helping to fill in combat 
scenes. 


The Commandani-General of the Royal Marines, 
Gen Sir Leslie C. Hollis, K.C.B., K.B.E., visited the 
major installations of the Marine Corps in October. 
At the invitation of Gen Cates, Gen Hollis toured 
Quantico, Cherry Point, Camp Lejeune, Parris Is- 
land, San Diego, El Toro, and Camp Pendleton. 
Marines of these stations, many of whom had served 
with the men of the Royal Marine Commandos in 
Korea, demonstrated the latest in Marine tactics 
and rendered formal honors to the leader of the 
world’s oldest body of Marines. 











































® THe CoMMANDING GENERAL OF THE KOREAN MARINE 
Corps and LtCol Charles W. Harrison, USMC, liaison 
officer to the lst KMC Regiment, had just departed via 
helicopter on their return trip to the general’s command 
post. Col Kim, commander of the Korean regiment, and 
Mr Cho, his interpreter, were standing with me at the 
helicopter landing spot awaiting the helicopter’s return 
when the conversation took « turn toward Marine Corps 
equipment. 

Through Mr Cho, Col Kim asked me what was meant 
by the term “Item peculiar to the Marine Corps.” 

I thought a moment and replied: 

“It is any item of equipment that is used exclusively 
by the Marine Corps. It is not interchangeable with 
like items used by the Army, Navy, or Air Force. Some 
examples are the utility jacket I am wearing with the 
Marine Corps insignia on the left breast pocket, our 21- 
ton, 6x6, International cargo truck, and to me, I think. . . 

A division commander who will assume command of 
a corps and then upon returning to the command of his 
division say that the man who has been appointed 
permanent corps commander is a well qualified man. 
Overheard by the general’s driver, this remark is passed 
on to the other men and eventually filters down through 
the regiments and battalions until all the men in the divi- 
sion know that their division commander is a great man. 





By MSgt William E. Willett 














An assistant division commander who can award a 
man a medal and, although he has probably said it to 
every recipient prior to you, make you feel as if it is 
the first time when he says: “Hope I can pin another 
on you in the near future.” 

A chief of staff who, with his heavy responsibilities 
and a million and one things to remember, can still stop 
his work and kid you about duty or your chance of 
rotation, making you feel as good as possible by virtue 
of his just talking to you. 

A colonel explaining to another officer junior to him 
that in preparing reports requiring the general’s signa- 
ture it is improper to say that some idea or recom- 
mended action originated from a specific individual, re- 
gardless of the fact that a seemingly impossible task 
was accomplished because of this idea or recommenda- 
tion. With quiet emphasis, he says that all members of 
the staff are on the general’s “team”. The result of his 
explanation is a lesson in teamwork. And, at the same 
time, he provides a lesson in character. 

A lieutenant colonel who works from 14 to 16 hours 
each day but doesn’t let it get him down. As the work 
continues to arrive in a never-ending stream and the 
staff starts to get edgy, he cooly smoothes ruffled tempers 
with a casual remark about the snow falling outside: 
“This damn Abraham Lincoln weather.” A tense mo- 
ment is relieved and the staff continues with its work. 


#® A MAJoR—a pilot himself, detailed to a desk job— 
who hears planes overhead every day and yet can con- 
tinue with such prosaic work as the preparation of special 
action reports, daily reports, and the million-odd dis- 
patches that must be sent. His heart rides with those 
planes but he makes himself such an asset to the office 
that he is replaced with great difficulty when his long- 
awaited orders finally arrive. 

A captain whose heart is set on going to an infantry 
unit but who receives orders to report to an office. He 
knows that his career will be enhanced by line duty but 
he does his offi 
impossible to replace him. His determination to do the 
job assigned him in a more than creditable way, despite 
his heartbreak at not getting the line duty he desired, 
wins the respect of all his associates. 

A first lieutenant who works conscientiously and 
eventually asks for a chance to get into a line outfit. His 
request is tentatively approved, pending an acceptable 
relief. But his relief is transferred instead to the United 


ork in such a manner that it is almost 


States and he sees his chance for transfer fade into 
nothingness. Although filled with disappointment, he still 
turns out excellent work. But it is apparent to those 
around him that he has to put out even greater effort 
because his real ambition is to be with the infantry. 

A master sergeant who is sent to load a train with sup- 
plies and then finds, after the train is loaded, that a 
bridge has been blown down and the supplies cannot 
be sent that way. He offloads the supplies and ferries 
them across the river where they are loaded on another 
switch train and delivered. All of this accomplished in 
guerrilla country, with sporadic firing on the working 
party handling the supplies. He hears an Army major 
say that such action should be rewarded with a decora- 
tion, but the master sergeant finds greater satisfaction 
in the praise of the colonel who merely states that he 
had not anticipated receiving the supplies for at least 
72 hours. The master sergeant’s chest swells with the 
knowledge of a job well done. 

A sergeant who works long hours devising ingenious 
map boards to portray the military situation more clearly 
when he longs for some much-needed sleep. He feels 
good inside when his colonel gives him a sincere “Well 
done.” 

A corporal who types official correspondence all day 
and when working hours are over is asked to type several 
thousand words for an article to be submitted to a maga- 
zine. The rest of the office force are enjoying a sandwich 
in their tent but he types the manuscript with care and 
without an error, glad to do something for the Old Man. 
He has a feeling of satisfaction when his work is praised 
upon completion. 


# No, Mr Cuo—tell Col Kim that it is not so—items 
peculiar to the Marine Corps are not all items of equip- 
ment. I think the biggest item of all can not be classified 
so easily. It is too intangible. It is the something that 
makes a Marine, when separated from a Marine Corps 
unit, go to great lengths to identify himself as a Marine. 
Such things as wearing an old emblem or wearing his 
utility jacket on the outer side of his clothing when 
heavier and more clothes would make him more comforta- 
ble. It is something called esprit de corps, the greatest 
“item peculiar to the Marine Corps.” 

It cannot be requisitioned, it cannot be classified into 
a given category. But it exists just the same, and it will 
always be the reason for the ey*=tence of the Marine 


Corps. # USMC 


A Marine master sergeant tries to explain to a South Korean colonel the term “Items 


peculiar to the Marine Corps,’ only to realize, on second thought, that the items 


most peculiar to the Corps cannot be found in any of the Tables of Equipment 
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Men in War... 
A TIME TO GO HOME—William Fridley. 225 pages. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 195). $3.00 


I's WW 


Some 60 years ago, a young newspaper writer named 
Stephen Crane wrote a novel about the Civil War—The 
Red Badge of Courage. In time this book became recog- 
nized as one of the classic war books of American litera- 
ture. Its author, regardless of the fact that he had never 
been closer to actual combat than childhood fights, still 
has been regarded by men who “have had it” as one of 
the truest and most honest choniclers of how men under 
fire really feel. 

Stephen Crane was a purely imaginative writer. 

William Fridley, author of A Time To Go Home, is 
that and more. 

Here is the war book that many of us have been wait- 
ing for. We have read war books which damn the en- 
listed man; we have read those which brand all officers 
as helpless cowards or as swearing, domineering martti- 
nets. We have read war books which delve into the most 
intricate details of death, and those in which death is 
ignored and the ideas and ideals of the too-often-wooden 
characters are predicated in stirring terms. 

A Time To Go Home is none of these. 

This is a book about ordinary citizens who are called 
upon to fight a war. The questions that exist in the 
minds of such characters as Lieutenant Potnik are the 
questions of millions—the millions of citizens who fought 
a war without the years of background training or mental 
conditioning of the regular soldier. 

This book is a credit to men such as these. 

Superficially, the plot is simple. The first part of the 
book is concerned with the officers and men of one rifle 
company, their movement into battle, and their bloody 
withdrawal from the Ardermes. The combat scenes are 
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Passing in Review 


INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 











sharply drawn. Here is a company which sees actual 
combat for a period of only 10 minutes—a terrible 10 
minutes in which it cannot shoot back, but can only hug 
the ground and cower as the German 88s blast its ranks 
from 200 to 40 men. Their reactions are written in a 
manner which reflects honor on honest writing. 


One of the men left is Lieutenant Potnik, pudgy com- 
pany supply officer. Primarily, the remainder of the book 
centers on Potnik and his reactions to the people and 
situations he encounters after the Ardennes. His dramatic 
meeting with a group of Belgian resistance leaders leaves 
him with a rightful doubt as to the all-encompassing 
power of the American war effort. To add to his con- 
fusion is an episode with a captured German tank com- 
mander, whose reflections on the post-war struggle for 
power decide Potnik as to what the “time to go home” 
is. His decision is honest and unmelodramatic. 

Although the author’s chief protagonist is undoubtedly 
Lieutenant Potnik, this is by no means a one-character 
book. More than anything else, William Fridley has 
written about “men.” His characters are as real as the 
people you work with and live with. He has..an_ ear 
for dialogue that reminds the reviewer of the famous 
remark about Ernest Hemingway’s dialogue: “He writes 
the way people would like to talk.” 

Some of Fridley’s scenes are memorable. No reader 
will ever forget his description of the destruction—for 
security reasons—of a fire-control radar station. This 
is a truly wonderful account of man’s eventual triumph 
over the machine. For months this electronic device aims 
and fires guns at unseen enemy aircraft, while its com- 
manding officer sublimated himself to the cold data put 
forth by the radar screen. But finally, when the enemy 
threatened capture, the lieutenant commander was privi- 
leged to destroy his monster. How he did it proves that 
Fridley can also write with a fine, ironic sense of humor. 

Though this book is not about Marines as such, it is 
about men in war—their actions and their reactions. 
And though it may not have the shocking impact of some 
recent war books, it is a sound, honest book. It is a book 
this reviewer is glad to have read and can recommend 
without hesitancy or reservation. Most important, it is a 
book that will stand the test of re-reading. 


Reviewed by Capt George M. Bryant 
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Texts and References 


Airborne Warfare MajGen James M. Gavin 
A Short History of Russia B. H. Sumner 
Art of War Sun-Tzu 
The Art of War on Land LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
Axis Grand Strategy Compiled from Original Ma- 
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Dedicated to Marines . . . 


About Marines. . . 


THIS IS WAR 


by David Douglas Duncan 


a picture story of 


U. S. MARINES IN KOREA 


Special Price $3.80 





Ex-Marine Duncan has been widely acclaimed for his photo 
coverage of the war in Korea. His book is a realistic story of 
the foot soldier as he fights and lives on the battlefield. This Is 
War is dedicated to two Marines, and 50 cents from each copy 
sold will be contributed by the author to Navy Relief, Camp 
Pendleton. Buy it through 





GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
Box 106, MCS 
Quantico, Va. 


“This special price is $1.15 below retail and is availabie 
only to members of the Marine Corps Association. Please 
do not deduct an additional discount. 
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During the past year, another brilliant chapter has been written 
into the history of our Corps by those Marines who have fought so 
valiantly and died so honorably in Korea. To those men, all ranks join 
me a in a well deserved salute. 


The Marine Corps is not unmindful of the significant contribu- 
tion made by our Reserve components to the Marine Corps’ efforts 
during the present emergency. We have a full appreciation of the 
great sacrifice made by these men and women. As they return to their 
civilian pursuits, they take with them the sincere best wishes of their 
fellow Marines for much success and happiness in all future endeavors. 
Such a demonstration of comradeship is father to the proud motto, 
“Once a Marine, always a Marine.” 


On the happy occasion of the 176th Anniversary of the founding 
of our Corps, I am genuinely pleased to extend my hearty congratu- 
lations and felicitations to all Marines wherever you may be. 


General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 





